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“MORE TO BE DESIRED THAN GOLD.” 


BY KATHERINE HUGHES. 


a 


ASTER comes late in the 
North, but when it comes it 
is greeted rapturously. For 
some days the sky is hidden 
f} behind a scudding rack of 
\ dismal gray clouds, and the 
valleys lie swathed in pur- 
ple gloom. Then a radi- 
ant sun peeps over the 
dark hills and takes her 
westering course across the 
~. blue vault. She transforms the 
ii gray vapors into pearly cloud- 
temples, and turns a strong, 
warm, laughing face to the 
chilled earth. 

The hardy Northerner bares his head to the tender west- 
wind. It gently lifts the flattened temple-locks, and its elfin 
fingers toy with them. A new sprightliness is infused into his 
sturdy frame, his eye flashes, and he tells his friends in a 
softened way: “Spring is coming over the hills. I can feel 
her breath.” Soon his snow-shoes are hung out of the way 
upon the cabin-wall, and the canoes are freshly gummed. 

In this way spring comes to Fort Stephen, lying snuggled 
in a little Laurentian valley, which all the year round echoes 
the thunder of the white horses’ hoofs in their mad, unending 
race toward the great bay. It is an old gray fort, consist- 
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ing of several log and stone buildings—a trading-post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. A high fence of posts, sharpened on 
top and secured with wooden pins to horizontal pieces of tim- 
ber, encloses the fort. 

At one time John Eliot and his assistant, Ross MacFarlane, 
were the company’s servants here. Their straight-backed, ener- 
getic, elderly housekeeper was Mrs. Martha Dodge, whom John 
Eliot had brought with him to Canada from his old home in 
Scotland eight years previously. 

One morning, as she served up breakfast in his cozy 
sitting-room, she said to him: “Gude mornin’, Mr. John! My 
heart’s rare glad that spring’s come again. The snaw alwass 
minds an auld body like me of a windin’-sheet. It’s sune to melt, 
I prophesy.” A warm glow lit up her faded eyes as she spoke. 

“T believe it is, Martha; I believe it is,” he answered, rub- 
bing his hands briskly, for the room was chilly despite the 
young fire and the flooding sunbeams. ‘“ MacFarlane has had 
his breakfast, I suppose.” He crossed the room to the little, 
old-fashioned window. “Surely. There’s a look of spring 
about the hills—blue as the bluebells of Jang syne; eh, Martha? 
It is, hey, for Pere Sabourin and the Indians now!” 

“ Ay, yess, a’ warrant they'll be here as sune as the ice 
melts proper. Weel, weel, it makes a pleasant stir. But a’ think 
a’ll hev to mak a stir in this bit fire for ye. It’s twice that Dan 
hass been at it this mornin’, and it’s nearly dead this minit.” 

John moved toward the old fireplace to offer his help, but 
paused to watch her. With a few vigorous pokes she tumbled 
the small front. logs about, and bright sparks of the tamarac 
flew upward. She threw a large pine-knot upon the logs, and 
in an instant the fitful muttering burst into a great roar, and a 
ragged flash of flame darted up licking the wide, dark chimney. 
The fire was wonderfully improved. Her master remarked: 

“T was going to help you, Martha, but you were managing 
it more cleverly than I could. I have never before seen a 
woman who could make a fire burn as it should. But, then, as 
mother used to say,” John continued tenderly, “‘there is only 
one such Martha in the world.’”’ 

She was stooping to put in order the disarranged wolf-skin 
that lay before the hearth. When she rose, slowly, her dim 
old eyes shone with soft light. 

“Vir sweet mither is dead, Mr. John, but her bonny heart 
is warm in ye yet,” she said, and busied herself with pouring 
out his coffee. 
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II. 


Spring came, wept and laughed in heartsome delight over 
the growing beauty of the valley, and tripped away across the 
dark northern hills, as her slow-moving sister, Summer, came 
up in warm loveliness from the south. 

At the head of the valley is the Horse Race with its boom- 
ing uproar, and close below it the lake, out of which the river 
again takes its course. The ice had completely left the river 
before the Indians came—only a few large cakes, loath to melt, 
remained in the lake. 

For a fortnight before Pére Sabourin arrived the Indians 
had been at the fort. Their birch-bark wigwams lined the 
river's bank for some distance north and south of the opposite 
fort. Pére Sabourin was, as usual, John Eliot’s honored guest. 

The morning after the priest’s arrival John Eliot stood at 
the window of the store and looked out across the court-yard, 
the high palisade, and the flashing blue river at the encamp- 
ment. The valley was drenched with warm sunshine, but on 
Martha’s treasured sweet-brier bush gossamery cobwebs still 
hung, lightly impearled with dew. From a pinery that stood 
to the left of the fort came confused, harmonious bursts of 
bird-rapture, poured out to John’s entrancement. Thin smoke 
wreathed sleepily up from the remains of the Indians’ morning 
fires and a patch of hot air shimmered about each. 

“ Happy little beggars!’’ he said to himself, as he watched 
the small, dark bodies of some Indian children rolling about in 
the yellow sand. “How quietly they play! It is a wonder 
their mothers did not bring these little papooses to church, I 
suppose they realized that Benoit’s house cannot conveniently 
hold more than the grown-ups.” 

On the brow of the opposite hill, partly hidden by a belt of 
picturesque fir-trees, Benoit’s house stood. The tasteful Benoit 
had colored it red with a solution of clay found in the river- 
bed, and, lit by the strong sunbeams, it stood out glowing 
from the black firs. 

Eliot saw Mrs. Dodge’s erect, angular figure pass out into 
the court-yard. She wore a quaintly-fashioned, respectable black 
cashmere gown, and held her Bible in one hand. He watched 
her pass through the gate. 

“Ross,” he said, turning toward his friend, “I think I'll 
stroll up to the little church, and hear Pére Sabourin preach. 
You will take charge here, eh?” 
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“T’ll run the ranch, old fellow. Say a prayer for yours 
truly,” he said sleepily, and rolled over in the big chair and 
placed his feet more comfortably on the high box in front of 
him. He had been only nine months at Fort Stephen, and 
found it unspeakably dull; perhaps because all his former life 
had been spent in a lively Ontario town. John Eliot had 
greater resources at home, within himself, for he had spent 
three pleasant years in the solitary place, hunting, reading, and, 
occasionally, thinking seriously. This last fascinating diversion 
was something in which Ross MacFarlane did not indulge. 

John went out. Yellow Dan, the half-breed servant at the 
fort, was busily weeding a patch of turnips in the small 
garden. John crossed over and looked on-at his grubbing for 
a moment. 

“What prospects for a good garden this year, Dan?” he 
asked him kindly. 

Dan straightened himself and rested his elbow on the handle 
of the hoe and looked wise. 

“Not moche. Not plaintee rain; an’ Madame Doge say 
frost come h’early this year. Rut I doan’ believe him,” he said 
jerkily, as he continued his work. “No, I doan’. I laugh de 
way dat woman talk about de wedher. Smarte; yes, smarte ! 
He tink he know every-ting. Dat’s a fac’.” 

John turned away smiling and sauntered down to the river. 
There was a shabby little foot-bridge built over the shallow 
rapids down below the Petite Chute. But John dropped his 
canoe into the water, leaped in and paddled to the opposite 
side, landing among the dark-eyed little ones. He followed an 
old cart-road that ran past Benoit’s house, and, as he came up 
the hill, the slight breeze carried the sound of Benoit’s singing 
to him. He softly entered the little cabin, which was for a 
short while to be a true House of God, consecrated by Christ’s 
Real Presence and the humble adoration of simple hearts. For 
however cunning the Indian may try to be in his worldly deal- 
ings, he presents himself before the Almighty with the heart of 
a child. Does not the Great Father read his every thought? 
Then he will adore him unreservedly and in all truth. 

The old hunter, with the assistance of Yellow Dan’s Indian 
wife, had put his home in perfect order, that all things might 
be properly befitting to his Divine Guest. The hewn floor and 
walls had been freshly cleaned. His bed of skins was rolled 
up in a corner, where it served as a couch for an infant which 
a young squaw had brought with her. The altar was a long 
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box that Benoit had got at the fort. Year after year he kept 
it with scrupulous care for this annual Easter Sacrifice alone. 
And Martha Dodge, strict Presbyterian as she was, had given 
white linen for it two years before, which the wife of the stub- 
bornly irreligious Dan kept in order. Benoit’s nephew was 
acolyte. The cabin was crowded. A few young braves knelt 
outside of the door and by each of the two windows. 

John stood leaning against the door-frame and watched the 
Indians as they knelt or stood, imitating Benoit in his place to 
the right of the altar. The Gospel read, Pére Sabourin re- 
moved his chasuble and began the instructions to his beloved 
brethren of the forest. The soft white alb showed out the 
brown, weather-worn face, the shaggy iron-gray masses of hair 
and sinewy brown hands folded meekly before him. The dark 
faces of his kneeling brethren turned expectantly toward him. 
He spoke in the Algonquin tongue, with which John was quite 
familiar, and not one of the priest’s concise, expressive sentences 
escaped him. Martha, whose sober attire looked as much ‘out 
of place amid the red and blue skirts as a blackbird at a blue- 
jays’ frolic, listened reverently, although the language was 
almost unintelligible to her. 


Ill. 


“ Ni Nitchanis !”’ (My Children !) 

The words fell tenderly upon the religious silence. 

“The Great Master has again sent his servant to visit his 
children, that they may not forget the love he sheds always 
about them; and if any among them have forgotten during the 
long hunting months to keep his word, they may become again 
his loving children, turning their ears from the words of the 
Evil Spirit.” 

He told them what good works his Divine Master would 
have his children do. 

“And you will do these things, my friends. You will do 
them to please the Great Father. When you have grieved the 
heart of your friend, you make a good act for him, that he 
may smile on you again; you try to make well once more the 
sick dog that you loved in the chase. Yet your friend has not 
always been kind to you; your dog has not always obeyed you! 

“But your hearts are warm to them, my brethren! Yes, 
your hearts are warm to them. Are they not warm to the 
Great Father also? And will you not do this much for him— 
each day one little act to please him and make up for tke 
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many, many evil acts we have done in seasons that are gone 
with their evil, to stand against us when the just God judges 
us. Once this Great Ruler sent his Son down from his temple 
in the skies, and the Son suffered that his red brothers might 
be forgiven their sins; that they might have a place in his 
Father’s happy court. Ah, yes, the All-Father has not places 
in his heaven for the white-faces alone. He would have his 
red children by him too, and it may be they will be nearer 
his great seat. The Man-God suffered to buy this for you. 

“See Jesus!’—the missionary drew his spare, straight frame 
to its full height, and stood with a lean arm pointing to an 
imaginary view of Calvary. His face was in profile, and the 
dark skin and gleaming eye, high straight nose and long hair, 
outstanding stiffly, made him look not unlike one of their own 
honored sachems. His gesture was full of subdued passion, 
and his facial muscles unmoved; but his eyes were lit with 
feeling. His voice was low and intense; the words came fast. 

“ Jesus’ face is covered with blood. He cannot lift the 
Cross we have laid on him; he falls, but men make him rise; 
they pierce him with spears. And this is Jesus, who has never 
made their hearts sad; Jesus, who is suffering to open his 
Father’s court to them. But they beat him. See! he is cov- 
ered with blood; and for us—for us, as for all men.” He 
paused for breath. 

“When our friend is cold to us we do well in his sight, 
that he may smile on us again; when the good dog is sick we 
give it healing herb-water; but tell me, brothers,” and the old 
missionary reached a passionate, yearning face toward them— 
he was an ardent Canadien again—‘‘ when we hurt Jesus, do we 
make the little good deed to see him smile on us? Do our 
eyes drop tears at the thought of our sweet Jesus in pain? 
Ah, no!” he answered in cadences of intense regret, “we for- 
get—sometimes, and still our Jesus wishes to pardon us. 

“When the chief factor comes among you, you uncover 
your heads and walk behind him, and some of you make a 
smooth path for his feet. This is because you love your Kitchi 
Atauewtinini, for he is pleasant with his children and gives them 
flour and grease and cloth for their furs. But the All-Father, 
the Great God, whose voice speaks to you in the thunder, and 
through the deep forest, and in the roar of the waters; who 
gave you breath, and filled the lakes with fishes and the forest 
with beasts, that you might have food; this great All-Father 
bends down from his seat, which is brighter than the clouds at 
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sunset; bends down from that glorious place where he keeps 
seats for you all, and pleads with his red children to give him 
their hearts. 

“ My brothers, will you say you cannot give them?” 

The old priest leaned forward appealingly to them, his hands 
outstretched. He made a long pause. Sixty pairs of glittering 
dark eyes remained fixed upon his. Across the reverential 
silence the warm noonday wind floated and brought on its 
breath the whispering of a young pine without, and the low, 
sleepy singing of the insect-choir. The birds were still, but up 
from the valley came the softened thunder of the waters in 
the Race. 

The priest’s simple, heart-searching words, and the tremu- 
lous sweetness of his appeal, moved John Eliot’s very soul. 
Divine Love revealed itself in a flash. For an instant he felt 
an ecstatic glow in his heart. It passed, and the old John 
Eliot, who was religious because it was respectable, and liked 
the Bible for its beautiful language mostly, looked about at the 
motionless figures of the Indians. 

“It’s a downright shame a man with such a mind and heart 
should be thrown away upon ignorant men and women like 
these. They cannot be impressed. Ha! old Ka Ktinouuapitch 
there, or Joseph Menjaki, rather—his Christian name is more in 
keeping here, I suppose—one might think he was listening de- 
voutly. The cunning old rascal! But he is wondering what he 
shall get from me for that marten-skin. ‘A gift for the good 
white chief himself.’ Yes! and I shall have to make a handsome 
return. Mme. Menjaki would like a handsome string of beads 
for one thing, and the brightest cloth in the store. Poor old 
Ka Kinouuapitch, that’s what is troubling your soul just now!” 

While these conceits, at first honestly desirous of good, but 
in the end cynically unjust, were flitting across John’s mind, 
Pére Sabourin resumed his discourse. His low, earnest voice, 
rich in feeling, overflowed the small cabin-space and floated 
outward in lingering waves of sound, that were tenderly lost on 
the warm, sun-pierced air. John heard him saying: 

“And because we know this, that He gave us life to love 
and glorify him—just for this, my children; not to hunt or fish, 
one better than another, or to have finer coverings; and since 
we say we love him, how can we make known our love for this 
Great God? When his voice calls us, not in the thunder or 
the waters, but by his strong angel, Death, we must each be 
able to say as we stand before his face, ‘I loved thee, Great 
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Father, and I loved all men because thou madest them my 
brothers.’ I am an old man, my children; I shall.soon hear 
my Father’s strong angel calling me, and I say that my heart 
is heaviest when I remember the unkindness done to my breth- 
ren. For, listen, my children,” he bent forward and said in 
low, thrilling tones, “he loves each one of us, and he died to 
save each one of us, and his loved ones’ quarrels grieve his 
great Father-Heart. 

“When we sadden our brother’s heart we say to ourselves, 
‘Our brother has not always acted well toward us; it is good 
he should know that badness must be punished.’ And another 
day we say to the Lord God of Heaven, who can send us joy 
or sorrow, ‘O God! we have done wrong in thy eyes, but we 
love thee. Have pity on us, your poor children!’ But God 
will say: ‘Have pity and kindness for your brother-man; then 
I will pity you, and gather you about me in my Heaven,’ 
where I pray the All-Father that we, his children, may meet. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

He turned to the altar. 

Ka Kinouuapitch, the old chief, rose from his place in front. 
The slight stoop of his tall form was more noticeable than 
usual. He _ softly crossed the little room and stopped before 
Wapanipich, his nephew, and his bitter enemy for more than 
eight months. Wapanipich, erect and agile, sprang up. His 
chief’s keen, dark eyes were looking kindly-at him from out 
the immobile, old face. 

“ Nikanis ?” (Brother?) The old Indian said it softly, ques- 
tioningly. 

Wapanipich placed his hand in the dusky, outstretched palm ; 
the white man’s hand-clasp was the seal of their reconciliation. 
Then Wapanipich lowered his eyes, and his head drooped slight- 
ly forward; the look in the old chief’s eyes awed him. Ka 
Kinouuapitch gently released the young man’s hand and returned 
to his place. 

John caught his breath quickly. The stern old chief un- 
bending to seek a reconciliation with one who was his inferior 
in rank, and who, moreover, bore no good reputation among his 
kindred! John Eliot was amazed at what he saw. A queer, 
choking sensation filled his breast; as though something within 


NoTe.—Xa Kinouuapitch—The man who bends from carrying with the tump-lines. .Wa- 
panipich—White leaf, <Xttcht Atauewinini—The Great Man who supplies us, or who fur- 
nishes goods (in exchange for furs). 
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had suddenly expanded and was pressing to burst its confines. 
The burden of the priest’s discourse seemed stil] to float on 
the silence about him: ‘‘God loves you; love God.” Again an 
ecstasy of love thrilled him and even his strong form trembled. 
He stepped outside and walked, nay, glided down the hill. His 
heart pulsed fiercely; his mind was a very chaos of new, burn- 
ing thoughts that: rushed in upon him and set him distracted. 

The little dark beings wondered why the good white man 
did not smile upon them as he passed, or even look at them 
as they held up to him fragrant branches of wild roses. Their 
great round eyes stared after him, as he strode by the encamp- 
ment and down the old trail toward the Chute. 


IV. 


He turned down a rugged path he himself had worn, to a 
favorite seat among the misshapen granite boulders opposite 
the foot of the rapids. He dropped into the rocky seat and 
bowed his head upon his hands. He sat with them pressing 
firmly against his temples, endeavoring to make a world of love 
and beauty out of the fierce chaos of his mind. For an instant 
he remained in this position; then he raised his head slowly. 
His eyes fastened themselves on the gorge’s spray-wet wall op- 
posite him. 

It was of primitive formation—the oldest of rocks, and its 
stony face bore the scars and seams of ages. His mind was 
held by it. It was before the Man-Christ came to earth—be- 
fore even Adam, gloriously happy in man’s pristine innocency, 
was placed by his Creator in the Garden. It had been riven 
apart in remote times,. and the young torrent let through had 
gnawed as a cancer at the strong-set rock, and the water-path 
grew into this deep gorge. 

His glance wandered over the ranges of hills, from the brown 
foot-hills to the purple slopes that blended with the rich mid- 
summer sky. 

“What ailed ye, O ye mountains, that ye skipped like 
‘rams: and ye little hills, like the lambs of the flock?” This 
the soft wind murmured. 

“At the presence of the Lord the earth was moved: at the 
presence of the God of Jacob.” 

He flung himself upon his knees. 

“ My God!” 

It might have been the soft breeze sighing down the ravine; 
the words were scarcely articulated. 
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“ Our God!” His voice rose glad and high in the solitude. 
“ Mighty God of Heaven and Earth! Ah, the sweetness of 
thy strength!” Then his voice died to an anguished wail. 
“Lord of men! have I lived more than thirty years and never 
felt thee before? Where have my years gone? For in thee 
is the Wisdom of ages, and I have not known thee. God—my 
God! teach me; I am still a child.” His voice sank to a whis- 
per, and he steadied his shaken frame by leaning over the bare 
ledge of rock beside him, a rugged prze-dieu. “ Teach me, Lord 
of the Ages, and help me to show thy greatness to my brother- 
man.” 

He ceased speaking. His figure was motionless. No sound 
broke on the noon-day silence; for the slow thud, thud of the 
waters against the base of the cliff, and their hissing turmoil in 
the rapids, were strangely blended with the silence, and formed 
part of it. 

That night a worn old missionary and an eager young man 
kept a long vigil in the lonely northern fort. 

The following night the Indians celebrated the baptism of 
their young babes and the marriages that had taken place that 
morning. The leaping flames of their high-piled fires drove 
back the fringing darkness and mocked the faint starlight. The 
merry clamor of the youthful Indians was brought across on 
the fresh night-breeze to John Eliot, as he knelt in his room 
and gave thanks for the new, surpassing happiness the morning 
had awakened him to, his first reception of the Body of the 
Lord God made man. 

Presently he went to the low window and, sliding it back in 
its casing, looked out. Before the dusky background of the 
hills the fires flamed up and disclosed the wigwams of the 
merry band. Their loud mirth did not jar upon his devout 
mood. He recalled the passage: “ Gather up thy heart in His 
holiness; and drive away sadness far from thee. For sadness 
hath killed many, and there is no profit in it.” 

He was awake to a new humanity. 

“ Les chers enfants des bois,” he said, quoting the old mission- 
ary. ‘Truly now my brothers in Christ,” he added softly. The 
light of Easter had dawned in another heart. 

There was joy in heaven that night. Another earnest soul 
had solved the problem of life. And rays of Divine Peace 
were shed about John Eliot in that northern solitude, which 
have since in the great outside world of action made clear his 


path. 








A SACRAMENT. 


BY F. X. E. 


b> 


mam HL1E Dove flew low to see the river lay 
" Its purple stole upon Emmanuel ; 
And scarce athwart frail Eden’s symbol fell 
FHis splendor whilst in Love’s array 
He stood, a neophyte, amid the spray, 
When lo! divinely dawned the miracle 
That proved to be what John had deigned foretell : 
The harbinger of Earth’s baptismal day! 


And as the morrow’s faintest glimmer came 
A joy forgotten woke the desert drear,— 
The Baptist heard afar the eastern sea 
Commemorate the rite with this acclaim : 

“ Arise, O sun, and forth in white appear, 
For hast thou not been born again in Me?” 
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THE CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF ENGLAND. 


BY ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP. 


HOSE Catholics are worthy of all praise,” says 
our Holy Father Pope Leo XIII., in his Labor 
Encyclical, “ who, understanding what the times 
require, have, by various enterprises and ex- 

— periments, endeavored to better the condition 
of the working people.” Further on, in the same connection, 
he enunciates a truth which experience impresses more and 
more forcibly on all students of the problem of poverty. 
“Organization,” he writes, “must depend on national charac- 
ter.” Americans should be the first to realize and act on this 
principle, for our conditions are different in many respects from 
those of European countries, and have to be differently dealt 
with. We have not yet learned to despair of the future of our 
poor. We sorrow “because of the poverty in our land,” but 
“not as those that are without hope”; and this hopefulness is 
justified by. the possibilities of our race, by our faith in the 
greatness of our own institutions. 

We are more eager to undertake needed reforms, but we 
lack the English thoroughness of execution, the English forget- 
fulness of self and absorption in the work which it under- 
takes—qualities due largely to steadfastness of purpose, and, in 
a small degree, to an absence of humor; but we do not have 
to contend with the rigid lines of class distinctions, of vested 
interests, of inherited conservatism, which make reform in Eng- 
land so arduous. 

We have not the difficulties produced by the Poor Laws, 
the pauper population, the work-houses; but we have our own 
problems, in illiterate immigrants and in shifting commercial 
conditions; while our great cities share with Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and London the evils of density of popu- 
lation, of the tenement-house, and of the “sweating system.” 


STATE SOCIALISM NEEDED. 


At first sight, the most painful aspect of London poverty is 
its hopelessness—the deadening influence of dirt and drunken- 
ness, of absolute misery, of probable vice. It is not surprising 
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that many who are struggling to help the London poor assert 
that it is useless to attempt to elevate the condition of this 
generation. Even Mr. Charles Booth, who is more sanguine 
than most philanthropists, advocates the segregation of a certain 
percentage of the present population in government institutions 
where their labor, inadequate for self-support, will at least help 
to pay for their maintenance by the state; the purpose of such 
segregation being to save the remainder—principally the young 
—for whom something can be done. “In taking charge of the 
lives of the incapable,” Mr. Booth says, “State Socialism finds 
its proper work, and by doing it completely would relieve us 
of a serious danger.” This idea will probably account for the 
relatively large number of institutions for children which we 
find among the Charities of England. 

A volume relating to these charities, by the Honorable Mrs. 
Fraser, has recently been published by the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, and includes all Catholic institutions in England, and a 
few which are non-sectarian, in which Catholics have wisely 
made their influence felt. The writer of the present article has 
had the privilege of personal study and investigation with re- 
gard to some of these charities, under the auspices of Mrs. 
Fraser. 

Among the many charities for Catholic children are the 
“Society of the Holy Childhood,” designed to secure baptism 
and maintenance for children in pagan lands; the “ Catholic 
Children’s Rescue and Protection Societies,” to effect the re- 
lease of children from surroundings dangerous to their faith; 
“Societies to Educate the Children of Poor Catholics,” and a 
large number of orphanages: and homes. The latter are estab- 
lished outside of London when practicable. This is the aim 
alike of the philanthropist and of the social economist, both 
striving to combat the centripetal force which draws the poor 
towards this great centre of civilization and alas! of misery also. 


BENEFITS OF ISOLATION, 


One object of the institutions for children is to isolate them 
from vicious surroundings, and to teach them to be self-support- 
ing. The boys are given an elementary education, and, when 
it is possible, they are taught trades, such as printing, wire- 
mattress making, shoemaking, tailoring, book-binding, carpenter- 
ing, and gardening. It is to be hoped that more of our own 
poor will be trained to the last occupation, for there is always 
a fair demand for good gardeners. The work is easily learned 
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and it necessarily involves a life in the country or suburbs. 
Gymnasiums are attached to some of the institutions, and, at 
the West Grinstead Home, a drill-sergeant is connected with 
the establishment. 

The girls in the orphanages and homes are trained princi- 
pally for domestic service, plain sewing, and dressmaking; 
though in some cases they are educated as teachers in elemen- 
tary schools or as nursery governesses. Many of these homes 
take charge of Catholic children from the work-houses and other 
public institutions. The writer visited the Household Training 
School, certified for Poor-Law Girls, in Aynhoe Road, London, 
and can testify to the admirable instruction which the children 
receive. They are admitted at the age of thirteen, and are 
taught all branches of househoid work (including such simple 
housekeeping as they are likely to practise if they have homes 
of their own), and various branches of. needle-work. It would 
be well if all children were as happy in their own homes as 
these are under the wise guidance of the founder of the insti- 
tution and the tender care of the matron. The house is admir- 
ably furnished and daintily clean, and the little girls show in 
their appearance and bearing that they really have a home. 
When fully qualified they are provided with situations. They 
are encouraged to keep up a regular correspondence with the 
matron, and, when it is practicable, to visit the home. Only 
those who have seen the sodden, hopeless wretchedness of the 
average “work-house child’’ can understand the transformation 
wrought by wise training and Catholic teaching in this institu- 
tion. 

The “Association for Befriending Young Servants” is not 
distinctively a Catholic charity, although it numbers so many 
Catholics among its patrons that it deserves to be mentioned 
here. Its objects are, “to befriend young girls who are in or 
entering domestic service, and who are exposed to peculiar dan- 
gers and difficulties from the want of home protection, and to 
endeavor to improve their general condition.”” The society has 
free registry offices and lodging-houses for girls out of place, 
and every effort is made to encourage self-help. They are given, 
when necessary, training for service; and each girl is placed 
under the. charge of a lady who visits her from time to time in 
her situation and undertakes to befriend her. 

The “National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children” is somewhat like our own, though its sphere is larger. 
It keeps a special watch over baby-farmers. 
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The “Invalid Children’s Aid Association” provides medical 
advice and careful nursing, also surgical appliances, dressings, 
and other comforts; spinal carriages are lent; patients who 
cannot improve at home are sent to convalescent hospitals, and 
some who have made a good recovery but remained crippled 
or deformed are trained to earn their living. 

Emigration homes and agencies are numerous, and one of 
them provides also a training preparatory school for the future 
colonist. 

The homes for servants receive them when out of place, 
allow them to pay, in work, a portion of their board, and aid 
them to obtain situations. The refuges for penitent women are 
generally under the charge of the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, and they provide needle-work, laundry-work, and other 
occupations which help to make the institutions self-supporting. 
Connected with these are night-refuges for the destitute. 

For the aged poor are homes, almshouses, and pensions; 
the former managed, as a rule, by the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, who, as with us, collect day by day food, clothes, and 
money for their helpless charges. The Poor Sisters of Nazareth 
also shelter the aged poor, as well as orphans and destitute 
girls ; such-of these as are incurably ill or deformed remain with 
the sisters for life. 

The Aged Poor Society grants pensions to aged poor 
Catholics unable to maintain themselves. There are many 
Catholic almshouses supported by private charity. There are 
also Catholic institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

The hospitals and convalescent homes are, of course, numer- 
ous, and there are several orders of nursing sisters. The Little 
Sisters of the Assumption nurse the poor gratuitously in their 
own homes. There is a hospital society to visit sick Catholics 
in hospitals and to give them assistance in their temporal and 
spiritual wants during the period of their convalescence after 
they leave the institution. 

The Association for the Propagation of the Faith, and St. 
Joseph’s College, support foreign missions. The Catholic Young 
Men’s Society, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and other asso- 
ciations work for the relief of the poor and the spiritual bene- 
fit of their living and deceased members. The Society of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary consists of Catholic ladies, serving God 
in the persons of the poor. The duties of the society are: 

1. To visit at the homes of the poor, maternity cases, young 
widows, young single women and other persons, sick or in 
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want, who are not visited by the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul; 2. To befriend servants in need of assistance, particularly. 
when out of place; 3. To collect cast-off clothing and linen’ for 
the use of the poor; 4.,.To make and repair clothing’to:be 
given, lent, and sold to the poor. Besides these specific.:duties; 
the society undertakes the establishment and management; or 
supervision, of homes for;women out of work, women’s’ penny 
savings-banks, school savings-banks, coal and clothing ; clubs, 
lending libraries, and, in emergencies, provides cheap food for 
the poor. :The; society has the distinction, which we regret to 
say is -rare- among: Catholic charities, of ,supplying detailed 
statistics in the various branches of its work. 


WOMEN’S HELP NEEDED. 


In his manual on “The Love and Service of Christ in his 
Poor’ the Bishop of ‘Salford, speaking of the want of an active 
body of working ladies in the church, says: 

“Quite as- important as’a society for men would be the 
establishment. of a society. for women, to visit the poor in their 
homes and public institutions. No words can say how valuable 
is the influence of devout women’; how noiselessly, quietly, and 
deeply it penetrates ‘where the voice of no man will reach and 
persuade. We do not hesitate to declare our formed judgment 
that thousands of souls, among the young and old, would have 
been saved to the church had we carefully followed up and 
developed the traditions of the Apostolic Church, which made 
so wide a use of the religious activity and influence of devout 
Christian women living in the world.” 

The object of the Catholic Union is to promote, by every 
lawful means, the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope; and to advance Catholic interests in general. The first 
Catholic charitable society was founded in 1731 for the relief 
of “our poor Catholic brethren under sickness or persecution, 
and to have prayer said for faithful souls departed.” The 
League of the Holy Cross was instituted to “unite the Catho- 
lic clérgy and laity in a holy warfare against intemperance.” 
There are societies to provide for aged and infirm priests, and 
to work for poor churches; and there is the Guild of Our Lady 
of Ransom, whose objects are the conversion of England and 
of individuals, the salvation of apostates and those in danger 
of apostasy and “the forgotten dead.” 

The objects of the Catholic Letter and Literature Guild are 
somewhat like those of our “Shut In” Society. We have not 
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the statistics for the past year, but in 1894 there were 250 
corresponding members in regular correspondence with 600 
girls, and: books, papers, etc., were contributed to the inmates 
of work-houses in almost every city in England. This associa- 
tion aims to bring working-girls and cultivated women into 
friendly intercourse by means of correspondence, to carry 
variety and brightness into the lives of invalids, and to supply 
hospitals and work-houses with wholesome literature. No money 
is given, but occasional gifts of books, flowers, papers, stamped 
envelopes for reply, etc., are welcome. : The Guild receives, as 
correspondents, “all girls and invalids'in-need of loving sympa- 
thy and interest, and all the lonely to whom an occasional 
friendly letter would be a pleasure and a help.” 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL UNION. 


So far, the charities considered have been more or less like 
our own, modified, of course, by the conditions peculiar to 
England ; but we come now to others which do not exist with 
us, and which, it is hoped, we may be induced to imitate. 

The first of these is the Catholic School Committee, of 
which the Duke of Norfolk is chairman. This association acts 
for, and represents, in matters which concern elementary educa- 
tion, the Catholic dioceses of Great Britain, having one clerical 
and.two lay members for each diocese. The government, since 
the year 1847, has admitted the:claim.of this association to 
speak in behalf of all Catholic schools, and has‘ arranged with 
it the terms on which assistance is .given to them. The asso- 
ciation also increases the efficiency of these schools by edu- 
cating and supplying teachers; and in order to accomplish this 
it has founded three training colleges, and assists the pupils to 
pay the expense of ecclesiastic inspection in addition to the 
government examination. 

Second. The Catholic Social Union, of . which Cardinal 
Vaughan is the. president, and Mr. Oates (so well known in 
London through his many good works) is the honorary secre- 
tary. The object of this association is:‘‘to bridge over social 
chasms and to unite Catholics, rich and poor, on a basis of 
friendly interest and mutual good will, and thus to save a great 
multitude of Catholics from becoming lost to their religion and 
to Christianity.” Its efforts are directed towards young people, 
who meet in the evening, several times a week, for recreation, 
social improvement, and instruction under the auspices of the 
union, in large rooms or halls provided for the purpose. 
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Third, St. Anselm’s Society, for the dissemination of the 
best literature. This. provides the best books and reviews -of 
books on all subjects for Catholic readers, gives information to 
different classes of readers, furnishes guaranteed lists of various 
kinds of literature, assists in forming parish and other libraries, . 
institutes home reading circles, supplies applicants with refer- 
ences and: works on controverted: points in church history and 
church teaching, and undertakes the publication of such books 
as are within its province, 

Fourth. The Catholic Truth Society. Its objects are: 

1. To disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devo- 
tional works. 

2. To assist the uneducated poor to a better knowledge of 
their religion. 

3. To spread among Protestants information about Catholic 
truth. 

4. To promote the circulation of good, cheap, and popular 
Catholic books. 

Its publications are classified under the following heads: 
Scriptural, Doctrinal, and Controversial, Devotional, Biographi- 
cal, Fiction, and Poetry. There-is also a series of devotional 
and controversial leaflets for distribution at meetings, anti- 
Catholic lectures, etc.; among these are answers, in popular 
form and language, to various calumnies against the church. 

The society “from time to time extends its scope to works 
which no other organization has hitherto undertaken,” including 
annual Catholic conferences, which have grown to be events of 
great interest, as they discuss all matters of importance relating 
to the Catholic faith. They are attended by almost all of the 
distinguished Catholics, lay and clerical, in England, and serve 
to bring together those who are best qualified to promote the 
welfare of the church. The society works also through its 
branches, which vary considerably in size and importance, by 
which “local interest is aroused, lectures of an instructive or 
controversial character are arranged; publications are distribut- 
ed, and other works are undertaken in accordance with local 
requirements,” 


* 


SPIRITUAL HELP FOR THE SAILORS. 


A branch for the benefit of seamen, in union with the 
Apostleship of Prayer, has been undertaken, with the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Fraser as its honorary secretary. It provides litera- 
ture for Catholie sailors, and has brought out a prayer-book, 
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the Guide to Heaven, which has been adopted by the Admiralty. 
It supplies ships, in the Royal Navy and merchant service, 
with .Catholic literature, and lends books to coast-guards in 
different parts of the country. It has also established a Sea- 
men’s Club and Home for the poor of London. 

The society has prepared a series of lectures with magic- 
lantern slides, dealing principally with historical subjects; and 
it places at the doors of churches boxes with its publications, 
so that they may be obtained without difficulty and at small 
cost, as they range in price from sixpence to three shillings 
and sixpence. 

The details are given respecting this institution with the 
earnest hope that a similar organization may be extended 
throughout the Catholic Church in the United States. The 
objects and work of the association were explained to the 
present writer by its president, and by its honorary secretary, 
Mr. James Britten, whose admirable articles in'the Dudlin Re- 
view, the Month, etc., are, no doubt, well known to the readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


A CATHOLIC’ TOYNBEE. HALL. 


Six years ago the idea of founding a small university settle- 
ment for Catholics on'a plan somewhat similar to Toynbee Hall 
and Oxford House was proposed at a conference of the Catholic 
Truth Society. In the following year, through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Britten and of the Newman Society of Oxford, 
Newman House in Southwark was started, in order to provide 
a place for those who wish to live among the poor, and to 
cast their lot, even temporarily, with them. The number of 
Catholic members of Oxford and Cambridge has hitherto been 
too limited to extend this undertaking, but it is believed that 
the work of Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe in obtaining for Catholics 
permission to enter, without restrictions, the great universities, 
will stimulate the establishment of Catholic university settle- 
ments in London and other large cities in England. 

This idea of living with the poor is- of comparatively 
modern growth among’ thé laity. It has found its expression, 
among women, in two most interesting foundations—St. Philip’s 
House, Tredegar Square, and’ Gertrude House, Tower Hill. 

Far in the north-east ‘of London, beyond the Regent’s 
Canal, beyond the Jews” Burying-ground; inthe old village of 
Stepney, where Mile-End Road loses’ itself'in Bow Road, with 
factories and rope-walks and railway ‘coalitig:depots all ardund | 
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it, lies Tredegar Square; and here, in an old dwelling, which 
once had a “gentility” of its own, St. Philip’s House was 
founded by Lady Margaret Howard, Lady Clare Feilding, Miss 
Lowe, and Miss Annesley. It was opened early in 1894, as a 
residence “for ladies who wish to devote themselves to work 
among the poor in the east of London without being obliged 
to leave their homes and ordinary occupations for any length 
of time.” Two members of the committee live in the house 
permanently, and the other three available rooms are occupied 
by ladies who stay for a month or more at a time. They visit 
the poor and sick in their homes, instruct the ignorant, and 
supply the needs of the destitute, though great care is taken 
to prevent ill-considered alms-giving. The main object of the 
settlement, however, is to serve as a centre to which all who 
need such influences as Christian ladies exert will be able to 
find their way. There are mothers’ meetings, and a girls’ 
club which assembles three times -a- week, and which is the 
special hope of the ladies, who “attend every meeting, hold or 
assist at the classes, superintend the recreations, play the piano, 
etc. Classes have been held for dress-making, needle-work, 
French, book-keeping, wood-carving, and musical drill; and a 
savings-bank has been started in connection with the Post-Office 
Savings-Bank.” 

It is regretted that lack of space. prevents fuller quotations 
from the Report of St. Philip’s House, in order to show how 
practical and how untiring the good works of these ladies have 
been. Within the year Lady Clare Feilding has entered into 
“the rest which remaineth for the people of God”; but “her 
works do follow her,’”’ and she has left behind her, as a heri- 
tage to St. Philip’s House, the memory of her noble and beau- 
tiful life. 


SPLENDID HELP FROM THE NOBILITY. 


To Americans Tower Hill is associated with great historical 
traditions, and the writer, lingering in Trinity Square, where so 
many martyrs gave their lives for their faith, forgot for the mo- 
ment the misery and squalor of the present in memories of. the 
past; nor did she fully realize her surroundings when she found 
herself in quiet St. Mark Street, apart from the noisy traffic,of 
Houndsditch and the Minories. Here is situated Gertrude 
House, the home which the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle 
has founded for ladies who wish for a certain time to devote 
themecives to work.among the poor. Two are permanent:.resi- 
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dents and three others come and go, receiving perhaps even 
more than they give in their efforts to relieve the temporal and 
spiritual needs of the poor, and to gain a practical knowledge 
of the wants of each. In this parish of three thousand Catho- 
lic souls about one thousand families have been visited regu- 
larly by the ladies of Gertrude House. Here, also, there is no 
indiscriminate alms-giving, but the spirit of Christian charity and 
sympathy, is infused into all the work done. This includes 
mothers’ meetings, with average attendance of sixty, guilds 
for the boys who have made their First Communion, and—in 
connection with the Catholic Social Union—girls’ clubs, which 
‘meet every night with an average attendance of eighty-five. 
Classes are held in plain needle-work, French and dancing, and 
once a week special music is provided for dancing. Occasionally, 
both here and at St. Philip’s House, the girls themselves give 
entertainments, to their own great delight. As the report for 
last year states, “the girls have gained a marked improvement 
of tone and deportment, and their religious duties have been 
more carefully attended to.” It is to be regretted that space 
is inadequate for the many interesting details which might be 
given concerning this work. ‘What a satisfaction there is in 
giving these girls pleasure after they have been working hard all 
day,”, ‘said * the founder of Gertrude House; “in hearing their 
troubles,. ‘difficulties, and temptations, and trying to comfort, 
help, ‘and advise them. They seem so grateful for a few kind 
words, © Many” of them are very poor, but it only comes out 
accidentally in conversation. They never complain or ask for 
anything, | but will tell you stories that make your heart ache 
with" a ‘perfectly cheerful face—which would be a good lesson for 
those who, groan over every petty grievance.” 

We leave. here the subject of the Catholic Charities of Eng- 
land, confident that the reader will share the writer’s admiration 
for the noble men and women by whom these benefactions have 
been initiated and maintained. 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY: A REMINISCENCE OF A 
TRAMP IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 


mission of the bicycle it requires courage to 

suggest the superiority of any other means of 

locomotion, even if it be simpler, more healthful, 

and less expensive. The good old habit of 
walking has so far fallen into abeyance—if indeed it were ever 
vitalized out of that state in the minds of Americans—that its 
excellence must be proven like some later problem in geometry 
to the perception of the new generation. And yet it remains, 
as it has ever been, capable of wider experiences for the travel- 
ler, subject to fewer reverses, immeasurably freer from care 
and solicitude, better adapted to those vagrancies of fancy 
which are the delight of the rover, and fitter for all the true 
purposes of the wanderer who desires to make the most of his 
wanderings. To be sure it does not take time by the forelock, 
and drag him behind the wheels of its victorious chariot, com- 
pelling him to make so many miles an hour under pain of dis- 
grace. But is this end-of-the-century haste the best com- 
panion for a lover of Nature who desires to woo his mistress 
with loyalty and reverence, and who has some other measure of 
success than the leagues skimmed in the course of a summer 
day? Can one imagine Stevenson pedaling over the by-paths 
of those delicious “ Travels with a Donkey,” or flashing like a 
meteor over the trail of “ A Silverado Squatter,” or “scorch- 
ing” along the pleasant lanes of “An Inland Voyage” ?— 
Stevenson, who is master of us all in reverence for God’s wide 
world, the prophet who sings 


“Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o’er me, 

Give ‘the face: of earth*around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I ask not, hope, nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 

All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me.” 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 














BOTZEN PARISH CHURCH (GOTHIC OF THE 14TH AND I5TH CENTURIES). 


No! philosopher and poet still go afoot. I am aware that 
this is high treason to the fad of the period, and that-treason 
is the one capital crime for which punishment is never remitted. 
The wheelman will allow no exceptions to be taken ‘in regard 
to his supremacy.: It is not enough that his are unquestionably 
the best means for hurry; they must be also the wisest atten- 
dant on leisure. Yet after all has been said and done in praise 
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and glory of the wheel, it» remains a fact that; i this» is not the 
ideal way of seeing strange fiélds and seeking new | emotions. 
The pleasure of untrammelled senses, * alive‘ tos every passing 
phase of earth and sky; the liberty’ of é choosing at will moun- 
tain-trail, or woodland path, or green lane sweet-breathed with 
rose hedges; the unhurried intercourse » with’ man and {his 
world, which makes chiefest joy of the happy vagabond, is;still 
the better part. Height and hollow are for him; cool meadow 
and deep forest shadow; peaceful nook and stormy’ grandeur ; 
bounding foot that carries by assault the mountain fortress, 
and halting step that lingers with reverent tread before the 
Holy of Holies. What to this is the inelegant hurry that 
jostles one strange loveliness against another, while attention is 
divided between their embarrassment of charm and the chances 
of a punctured tire? 

It is true that the pedestrian cannot, like the wheelman,' be 
made in twelve easy lessons. He must first serve .his appten- 
ticeship of long and loving labor before he takes-his'degree as 
master. He must have retained his friendship with Nature, and 
made her his familiar, until her dark moods speak to him as 
her bright, and they respond to each other as artist and instru- 
ment. But this is no harsh task, and then—the broad earth 
belongs to him, as to no other human creature. Accidents 
which discompose others are no longer let or hindrance. 
Shower as well as shine unrolls the panorama of beauty before 
him ; cold has its magic, and heat its glamour; even weariness is 
but a happy preparation for rest, and hunger a sauce for {ap- 
petite. Like Antzus, his strength is ever renewed by the soil 
he touches, and there comes no strange medium between them. 

To such an one, coming down from the long solitudes'. of 
the Bernina Pass on the way from the lovely valley of the 
Engadine, and climbing the white silence of the Stilfser- 
joch under the luminous shadow of the majestic Ortlers, there 
comes a sense of exultation that no fatigue can quench, as‘ the 
magical beauty of the Lower Tyrol opens before him. If he 
be wise—and being a pedestrian we may give him the benefit 
of the doubt—he will stop at least one night at the ‘little inn of 
Frau .Emma at Neu Spondining, to taste the fare of the only 
woman decorated by an emperor for the toothsomeness of ‘her 
dishes. ‘He will allow her to choose his’ repast:.a trout 
just snared from the brook before the door, a Backhiihn ‘that 
revives the blessed memory of the fried chicken of Maryland, 
a dish of Pfannenkiichen that melt in the mouth like a sweet 
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odor; a feast such as Lucullus never knew. He will sleep in a 
chamber of peace, and swing with the dawn down the long, 
sunny valley and the narrow, unutterably twisted, beautiful 
gorge of the Etsch, to Meran, sitting amid her palaces in the 
fair fields below. If he cares for fashion, here in the Tuxedo 
of Austria he will see what rank and fashion can do for their 
favored resort. This richest watering place in the Southern 
Tyrol has a wonderfully picturesque setting and is quite unusu- 








ALWAYS THERE IS A GENTLE LISPING OF WATERS IN THE AIR. 


ally beautiful: and splendid. He will go by rail through the 
flat highlands between this and Botzen, partly for some. view- 
points that can best be focussed from a car-window, partly: to 
learn how many sharp corners a train can turn in thirty miles, 
and partly to see how long an Austrian railroad can take:to 
make them. There will be plenty of time for observation. He 
will feel the charm of Botzen, in the lap :of. the hills, the 
great gray heads of the Schlern and Rosengarten lifted above 
their shoulders, and the swift-flowing Talfer laving their feet. 
Rippling streams of shining water run over the.. pavements: of 
the narrow streets; the fine old parish church, which has braved 
the onslaught of six hundred years, lifts its spire like a film: of 
lace .blown. upward into the. clear sky;.dark arcades under.the 
gray houses hide: fascinating small shops like those_of. Berne; 
the:open market-places glow with color ;- and: the .public squares, 
set about- with-lime-trees, are fragrant with , blossoming: olean- 
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ders, under which the fashionable cafés set lunch-tables to be- 
guile the unwary. Even the torrid heat which July and August 
pour into the valley is tempered by deep awnings stretched far 
out from the houses, and a system of sprinkling by small hand- 
hose fed from the fountains, which keeps the broad flags con- 
stantly moist and cool. Here and there the fine cloister of 
some old convent gives an effect of remoteness that makes the 
modest bustle of the town noisy by comparison; and at even- 
tide the entire population pours into street and garden, wan- 
ders up the cool slope of the Ritten, or climbs the rough path 
of the Calverienberg, with its pathetic story of the Passion 
told by the shrines along the way, and the tragedy of the cru- 
cifixion lifted against the twilight sky on the summit. It is 
possible that familiarity lessens the effect of these representa- 
tions ; but they are deeply touching to the stranger who sees 
for the first time the lonely shadows flung down the long 
mountain side by the three crosses, or lighted by the silent 
stars in the ‘night-watches. 

So far the traveller has but followed the usual path of 
travel which joins Switzerland and Italy by the high passes of 
the north-east. Now he can begin to trace delectable routes, 
comparatively. unknown, full of freshness and charm, which 
Austrians and Germans regard among themselves as crowns of 
loveliness : long, fair valleys and wild heights, with that bouquet 
of delicate lonesomeness which is intangible as it is real. The 
railway from Botzen to Innsbriick is lined with openings which 
lead by apparently inaccessible mountain paths to remote and 
exquisite spots, rich in all the most exacting soul can ask of 
nature. Now to the right, now to the left, between peaks that 
bar the way; winding steeply through vineyard and _ wheat- 
field; passing solitary farms and lonely hamlets that have re- 
mained unchanged for centuries; full of surprises as sudden 
turns open glorious views of distant horizons, they wind on 
and on through unending beauty. And one such narrow portal 
at Waidbruck opens the entrance to the Happy Valley. 

The ascent of the Grédnerthal is by a narrow post-road, that 
runs, now below, now above the close-pressing heights between 
which it is cut, as the mountain precipices rise up or fall away 
from it. The nearest village of St. Ulrich is. not more than 
nine miles away; the farthest, St. Maria, scarce eight miles 
beyond. But into this distance is compressed such loveliness as 
is not excelled:in. the whole lovely Tyrol. The road clings to 
one side? of a narrow. gorge between. two parallel lines of Alps, 
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with now and again groups of small brown huts set in almost 
perpendicular fields, clinging to their sides like the chalets of 
Lauterbrunnen and Wengern. Vivid hill flowers, crimson Alpen 
roses, deep bluebells a-swing in the wind, golden-hearted 
pansies, and wild coreopsis, line the path, which climbs at last 
some four or five thousand feet into the pretty village in the 
heart of the hills. And always there is a gentle lisping of 
waters in the air, like the sea tossing on the beach on a bright 








THE GRODNERTHAL LIES AT THE GATE OF ALL THIS SPLENDOR. 


morning; and a scent of new-mown hay, thridden with faint 
pine odors; and that ineffable peace that belongs only to the 
solitude of lofty places. Nothing disturbs this—not clinking 
hammers of the lonely road-maker, nor tinkle of far-away cow- 
bells from distant herds, nor shrill greeting of village gleaners 
on neighboring Alps, nor clatter of wooden sabots on steep, 
slaty path, nor rattle of the diligence with its brave horses 
storming three abreast down the flying curves. These sounds 


only, 
“Like ring-doves, make not quiet less.” 


Peace is the dower of the scene, which can never be parted 
from it. 

If it be Sunday, there will be joyous troops of young 
country people—Echte Tyrolers—in the fanciful costume of the 
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country, tramping after Mass to some trysting-place among the 
high, sunny meadows, to sing and dance away the few hours of 
weekly ‘recreation. They are a bright-eyed, well-built, clear- 
skinned: race; the men gorgeous in brilliant red or green sus- 
penders ‘over a white shirt, open braided jacket, stout stockings 
rolled: away. from very short breeches to show the bare brown 
knees, and peaked green hat set around: with wild flowers and 
cock’s feathers. The women are quieter, after the fashion of 
the pea-hen. Still, the short, dark wool skirt is relieved by an 
apron of colored satin, and the small, three-cornered shawl, 
pinned like: a:collar over the white cotton blouse, is gaudy with 
flaming flower patterns. . The hat, in shape and decoration, is 
like that of their escorts; the posy perhaps a little larger, and 
a nosegay at the breast. Some one carries the inevitable 
zither, which is to the Tyrol what the bagpipe is to Scotland 
or the: fiddle to Ireland. Few groups of merry-makers leave a 
stronger impression of innocent and conscious jollity than 
these’ sturdy peasants, strong, alert, and happy, in these lack- 
lustre days of conventional indifference. It is. pity the fitness 
and’ effectiveness of their dress does not commend itself more 
to the sad-colored, long-trousered rest of humanity. 

I have called the Grédnerthal the Happy Valley; for if 
Rasselas’ dream were ever tobe fulfilled on earth, it might be 
here at St. Ulrich. Hedged within its mountain walls from the 
passions of the outer world, it lies amid waving fields of grain, 
and rich gardens set on the sunny slopes of two ranges of 
lofty hills, like a newer paradise. The post-road runs between 
these beautiful green pastures; and from Waidbruck to St. 
Maria there is scarce a house in the country side so rich or so 
poor as to be remarked among its neighbors. Flowers are 
bright in every door-plot; snowy curtains flutter above scarlet 
geraniums in the small, bright-paned windows; vines clamber 
about the little wooden balconies ; and an unusual cleanliness 
and propriety mark the fields and highways. Flocks of sheep 
and goats mingle with the herds in the meadows, or up the 
steep hill pastures; and some happy sense of inner refinement 
causes the people to remove from immediate neighborhood of 
the house those immense manure-heaps which make such 
obstinate contrast to the pure air of Switzerland and Germany. 
The houses themselves are uncompromisingly square, three, four, 
or even five stories high, with something of the homely self- 
respect that marks their dwellers. One remembers Ruskin’s 
arraignment of the modern spirit which moves the selfish rich 
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man to hide his. treasures within’ his great mansion, refusing 
his poorer’ brethren sight or knowledge of the glory inside his 
gates.:: These::people give: of their best to friend or stranger 
passing :by. - There will be a carven lintel, a band of scroll- 
work, a.:gracious figure of saint or Saviour, a quaintly cut 
motto above door or window, or some holy text burned in age- 
stained wood, like a consecration of the house to virtue. There 








IF RASSELAS’ DREAM WERE TO BE FULFILLED, IT MIGHT BE HERE AT ST. ULRICH. 


is something very touching in the simplicity which thus allows 
the wayfarer to share somewhat the sentiment of the people 
among whom he moves; and it creates an unconscious bond of 
sympathy. It is this, and small experiences like it, that cause 
foreigners to claim among all nations the Austrian as most 
‘ gemiithlich.” 

We copied a few inscriptions from the wayside houses: 
“To the friendly care of the dear Lord Jesus this house is 
commended by his servant, Nicolas Verzi’; “With praise 
and gratitude to God, Johan Sennoner and Barbara his wife 
first crossed this threshold on the nineteenth of August, 1748”; 
“Thou little house in Alpen land, God preserve thee in His 
hand”; “Klein, aber Mein—A little thing, but mine own.” 
Charming little glimpses of modest and upright souls, blending 
some thought of higher motive with the ordinary routine of 
life. 

To the very summits of the ropnded heights which rise one 
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or two thousand feet above the main street of the village slope 
the cultivated farms; long furrows of corn, acres planted red 
with beets or crisply green with salads, mathematical squares 
of broad-leafed turnip and cauliflower, or gray-white - potato 
blossoms. Slender streams drop in bright threads from the 
rocks above, to be divided into hundreds of thread-like sluice- 
ways irrigating the country side, like arteries of life. Behind 
the irregular ranges of near hills lift the bold peaks and- splin- 
tered crags of the real Dolomites, in naked grandeur of bare 
rock or snow-powdered crest. Farther and higher yet, towering 
ghost-like in the pale distance, rises the splendid peak of the 
Langkofel, like the tower of some giant cathedral, strange, illu- 
sive, shadowy, more vision of a mountain than a tangible mate- 
ria} presence. Indeed, throughout the entire Tyrol the Dolo- 
mites partake of this strange unearthly quality of | beauty. 
Splintered, jagged, broken into spire and buttress, rampart and 
battlement, or in one stern majesty of uplifted precipice filling 
the horizon with a mighty wall, there is ever something vague, 
unreal, to which the changefulness of color under differing at- 
mospheric conditions adds. Times they are wraiths of dead 
mountains, pallid and gray, stricken to dust and ashes, the slen- 
der pinnacles surmounting their lofty crests rising like spec- 
tral things into the gray sky; times again they absolutely blaze 
with color—orange and purple and deep chrome yellow, strange 
splashes of crimson and scarlet, like blood-stains of some pre- 
historic tragedy dashed against the tawny sides, which seem to 
palpitate with light and life under the blazing sun. Never 
were such moods and temperaments known before to inanimate 
nature; it is easy to discern why, the spell of the Dolomites 
once known, it can never be forgotten. 

The Grédnerthal lies at the gate of all this splendor. From 
its quiet paths these awful summits can be reached; and its 
sweetness of homely content adds to the savage grandeur of 
its mighty sentinels. Those of the inhabitants not occupied in 
farming, or in the few trades necessary to the welfare of the 
villages, are busied almost exclusively with the carving of wood- 
en figures for church decoration. As the faces of the villagers 
of Oberammergau are said to reflect something of the serenity 
and rugged virtue of the ré/es they assume, so this quiet and 
holy work appears to have left its imprint on the characters of 
the people. The young man enters upon his apprenticeship as 
soon as the simple requirements of the school are fulfilled ; 
the old man, “ Ohne Hast, Ohne Rast,” finishes his quiet days 
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in the same employment, either in a workshop of his own or 
as one of a society of master workmen who unite to form a 
school. The endless, loving care with which the successive 
steps are followed which change the shapeless block into the 
living or dead figure of the Saviour, or the tender Mother, or 
the familiar faces of the saints, is novel to one accustomed to 
the cut-and-dried methods of ordinary labor, where the day’s 





SPLINTERED, JAGGED, BROKEN INTO SPIRE AND BUTTRESS. 


wage is the only end in view. The artisan of the Grédnerthal 
works too for money, and no doubt is anxious over rate and 
tariff; but he goes farther—unless looks belie him—and the 
sturdiness of Paul or of Peter, the lovingness of John, the infi- 
nite patience of the Great Master, or the benign helpfulness of 
the Blessed Mother, make their impress on his heart, as their 
resemblance grows beneath his skilful fingers. He uses no ma- 
chine to dull the sense of personal responsibility ; and some- 
thing of the delight of the artist dwells constantly with him. It 
is wonderful to see the skill these simple men attain in the anato- 
mical and artistic perfection of their carving. They are less hap- 
py in coloring; primitive taste, and the universal love for bright 
tints, leading to an excessive use of blue, red, and gold, which 
detracts somewhat from the value of their work. Still the re- 
sult is often remarkable. There is, among others, a Virgin of 
Sorrows just within the entrance to the nave of the small Pfarrer- 
kirche at St. Ulrich that, for utter self-forgetfulness in grief, 
matches anything we saw in the length and breadth of Austria. 
VOL. LXV.—3 
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The entire church is rich in decoration which we understood to 
be the work of the parishioners. 

Up and down the valley, along high-road and by-way, on 
public building and private house, in view-point or out-of-the- 
way corner, the wayside shrine, from life-size crucifix to tiny 
figure of the Virgin with its ever-fresh handful of wild flowers, 
makes the eyes glad. The pathetic crudeness of some was 
but more touching evidence of sincerity of motive. Only purest 
faith and love could be conscious of the spirit dwelling behind 
them. It is hard to understand how the most protesting Pro- 
testant can help feeling the beauty of such evidence of devo- 
tion, such mindfulness of spiritual truths, thus betokened along 
the ordinary paths, so that they may inspire memory. If it be 
well to renew patriotism and self-respect by commemorative 
arch or public monument blazoning a great deed or a great name 
before the eyes of mankind, why not quicken the well-springs 
of heroic virtues by keeping their material semblance close to 
the common walks of life? Is it to be imagined that there is 
not strength and comfort in those moments of recollection 
when, like the poor peasant we saw to-day climbing the rough 
mountain path under the weight of her heavy burden, and 
pausing for a moment with closed eyes and folded hands, they 
receive a benediction before the image of the dying Saviour. 

The answer to the question is ready in the earthly content that 
fills those clean, bright homes, and the higher joy that overflows 
the churches on Sunday and holyday. From far mountain side 
and distant valley, over long, hot trails and devious windings of 
solitary ways, the people press to the Masses with feet that 
have forgotten their week-day tire. I well remember the delight 
and novelty of entering by the heavy oaken door of one of 
these small chapels in the gray, late afternoon of a stormy 
Saturday and finding more than fifty men about the confession- 
als, among less than half as many women. It was a _ bonnie 
sight, and so far as we could learn not an unusual one. 
Perhaps it somewhat explains the hearty, sympathetic, winning 
qualities of a race whose consciences are thus kept at peace 
with themselves and the world. 

The stalwart independence of the Tyrolese is in grateful 
contrast to the subservience one notes among the peasant classes 
of the rest of Europe. In whatever station he may be placed, 
there is about him a fine self-respect that bespeaks honest man- 
hood, and a finer flower of courtesy, which shows itself in the 
remotest mountain chalet as in more conventional towns. To 
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the American, accustomed either to the insolence or indiffer- 
ence of the lower classes in his own country, asserting their 
inalienable rights as freemen to ungraciousness, there is more 
than usual charm in this dignified politeness. It cheers the 
loneliest road with friendliness, and brightens the darkest day. 








THE POST-ROAD RUNS BETWEEN THESE BEAUTIFUL GREEN PASTURES, 


Young men and old doff the hat with the ease of gentlefolk ; 
and the pleasant “Gruss Gott!” or “Guten Tag!” of the wo- 
men comes always with the hearty smile that is more welcome 
than words. Climbing up the long, lonely trail of the Falzarago 
Pass, on the steep, high paths between Gerlos and Krimml, in 
the lovely valleys of the Zillerthal or the Achensee, or the 
sunny streets of Innsbriick, it is everywhere the same, and 
sends the traveller on his way with unconscious lightness of 
heart. Nor should one forget among causes for gratitude the 
pretty custom of lighting tiny lamps at night before the way- 
side shrines, to shine like guiding stars on the path of the be- 
lated wanderer. 

It was this delightful combination of thrift and content, 
prosperity and kindliness, that warmed Catholic hearts in the 
Grédnerthal. To be sure something like it had been noted 
before in the Catholic cantons of the Swiss Oberland. But in 
the Tyrol there*was not even the possible advantage of a re- 
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public to explain the unusual comfort and happiness. Here 
was a peasantry well clothed, well fed, with sufficient interest 
in life to make toil of the working day welcome, and rest of 
evening glad. Every night the village band made music in the 
little square; sound of the zither came from flower-decked 
windows; old men sat smoking on the long wooden settles be- 
fore the house-door; women, knitting even in the dark, chatted 
and laughed over garden palings or in groups along the narrow 
lanes; and the children bubbled over with quiet laughter as 
they pranked together. It was the homely comfort of a wise 
people whose cares were kept as simple as their pleasures. 
The mild eyes would open in quiet wonder over Herrschaften, 
who could venture from America for love or longing of that 
older world. Ach Gott! Yes; they too knew America! The 
brother’s Hans was there, or the cousin’s Gretl. Perhaps the 
Herrschaften knew them? No? Well, no doubt, it was a large 
place. But they too had travelled: once to the great fair at 
Botzen, and Fritzl here had even gone to Franzensfest to see 
the manceuvres. That was far! But truly the Thal was so alto- 
gether lovely—what good was there in going out of it? 

One hot day, as we swung, Rucksack on back, down the 
clean, white road, we came upon the preparation for a rustic 
merry-making. There was something infectious in their mirth, 
and splendid in the free, large, easy-waisted figures of the brown 
young girls, stepping vigorously over the five or six miles of 
steep ascent on their way to the holiday tryst. They were 
ready to sing and dance, and return again over the long way 
in the lingering summer twilight. To see them leap a brook, 
or jump a wall, or climb the breathless short-cuts across moune 
tain pastures, rosy with health and laughter, and free in their 
strong shoes and short skirts as the lads around them, was to 
sigh for the physical degeneration of the civilized woman. Re- 
finement has much to answer for, in the nerve-ridden, weak- 
shouldered, slight-hipped, narrow-breasted race it has evolved, 
where it has had fullest scope, for the mothers of the future. 
But the Happy Valley is safe; one could recruit the brawny 
heroes of old from the mothers of the Grédnerthal. 
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A FORGOTTEN LITERATURE.* 
BY LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 


WHE literature of which we are about to treat is, 
in fact, almost unknown. It is unknown even 
to investigators and scholars; we may say even 
to the sons of the people from whom it sprang, 

—s andto whom it belongs. And yet it is not only 
the most ancient of literatures, but it is eminently calculated, 
in itself as well as by its remarkable fortunes, to create general 
interest. We speak of Hebrew literature. 

Heinrich Heine bestows very unflattering epithets upon the 
women of his race for being unacquainted with the golden age 
of their national poetry. But he was hardly just, for the sources 
from whence Heine himself drew his original information were 
purely scientific—consequently beyond the reach of Jewish wo- 
men. And a really popular presentation of that literature as a 
whole was so far from existing then, or for a long time after, 


that the most precious treasures it contains—a Hebrew Pompeii 
—have only in this century been disinterred from the dust and 
mould of libraries, and therefore it is only during the last fifty 
years that a thorough research into Hebrew literature has be- 


come possible. 

It is remarkable that an oppressed people, without home 
and without a country of its own, should boast of an exten- 
sive national literature; but it is yet more remarkable that this 
literature should have been preserved and disseminated, that it 
should then sink into oblivion and disrepute, till recent times 
awakened it out of its torpor and quickened it into new life, 
Twenty-seven thousand works are known at this moment, where- 
as fifty years ago not half the number came within the ken of 
bibliographers, and even still a considerable number are await- 
ing resurrection in the great libraries of Italy, England, and 
Germany. These circumstances taken into consideration, it is 
not astonishing that till quite lately no one has ventured to 
undertake a connected history of this literature, with the excep- 
tion of Moritz Steinschneider, in a valuable essay in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopedia of the Arts and Sciences, and a Manual 


* Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur, Von Dr. Gustav Karpeles. Berlin: Oppenheim. 
2 vols. 
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of Hebrew History and Literature, by David Cassel, who also 
began a history of the literature, which he never finished. 

Although the connecting link was missing for those to whom 
the original sources were inaccessible, and therefore the litera- 
ture, as a whole, was out of their reach, the case was otherwise 
with the initiated; for them the innumerable detached mono- 
graphs and fragments, which were to be found outside the more 
comprehensive labors of Steinschneider and Cassel, were so many 
building-stones which only awaited the firm and sure hand which 
was to consolidate them into a compact edifice. Among these 
contributions the masterly Euglish Study of the Talmud, by 
Emanuel Deutsch, which created a remarkable sensation when it 
first appeared in the Quarterly Review, stands out conspicuously. 

No doubt the work of consolidation was exceedingly diffi- 
cult, only to be accomplished by a man who, with a thorough 
knowledge of the sources of Hebrew literature, united a wide 
acquaintance with European and Oriental literature, and who 
possessed as well the industry, perseverance, and energy that 
led him to plunge with devotion and self-renunciation into the 
spirit of long-past times, and who at the same time was so freed 
from prejudice, and so imbued with the critical sense, as to find 
the parts which fitted into each other, until he had built the 
whole into a beautiful, harmonious structure. 

The result of many years of patient and unwearied labor is 
presented to us by Gustav Karpeles in his work entitled Zhe 
History of Hebrew Literature. 

In these volumes he throws to the winds traditional opinions 
and prejudices, he refuses to be swayed by the strife of parties ; 
calmly and deliberately, without bias, he takes up his material, 
favorable or unfavorable, -and he treats it in a purely critical 
spirit from the highest point of view, utterly regardless of the 
offence which this mode of treatment may give to one party or 
another. “For the sake of no one, to the injury of no one, 
without dogmatic or confessional stand-point . . .’’—such is 
his device; as will be acknowledged, a very difficult problem in 
a history of Hebrew literature, the happy solution of which 
cannot be sufficiently estimated. 

Yet this work would not possess the high literary merit 
which we claim for it were its nature merely critical. It is the 
object of the author to convince the reader that there was such 
a thing as an organically developed Hebrew national literature, 
worthy to hold its own among the great literatures of the world. 
For this purpose it was necessary to combine historical presen- 
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tation with severe criticism: 2. ¢., not only to review the books 
in question, but to discover the intellectual currents by which 
they could be traced to their original source, and lay them 
graphically before the reader. And it is this combination of 
criticism with the history of events and ideas, this intimate 
fusion which the author has so skilfully achieved, together with 
a smooth-flowing yet forcible diction, often rising to the height 
of eloquence, which lifts this work far above the level of most 
historico-literary attempts, and places it amongst the finest trea- 
tises of the kind which we possess. 

Hebrew literature is closely interwoven with the civilization 
and culture of the ancients, the origin and progress of Chris- 
tianity, the scientific activity of medieval times; and while it is 
involved in the intellectual tendencies of Past and Present, and 
takes part in the struggles and sufferings of both, it becomes 
at the same time, and this is its principal value, a complement 
to universal literature. 

In the two first sections of Dr. Karpeles’ book “ Biblical” 
and “ Hebrxo-Hellenistic literature”’ are treated with great power 
and glowing enthusiasm. The elementary book of Hebrew 
literature is the Bible, and the literature of the Old Testament, 
otherwise called ‘“ Biblical,” is the earliest, and at the same time 
the most important, of the national writings. All nations and 
all centuries have occupied themselves with this Biblical litera- 
ture. Up to the seventeenth century learning was of a purely 
dogmatic character, and Herder was the first to set the example of 
treating the xsthetic element side by side with the dogmatic, and 
even in defiance of it. Ernst Meier and Theodor Néldeke alone 
have regarded the Bible of the Old Testament purely from the 
point of view of the literary historian, and criticised it accordingly. 

Notwithstanding the dogmatic character of Biblical “ Intro- 
ductory Science,” the Sacred Book of two religions has been 
unscrupulously treated in a childishly arbitrary manner. Biblical 
criticism has ever been the arena of the most fanciful exegesis, 
the most daring hypotheses, the most senseless assumptions. 
No Latin or Greek classic has ever been so recklessly torn to 
pieces and split up into fragments, no medizval poet has ever 
been subjected to such capricious interpretation as the Bible. And 
with all this the esthetic element was naturally thrust more and 
more into the background. It is only in quite recent times that 
we have begun to ridicule this passion for hypotheses and to pave 
the way back to more reasonable investigation. Biblical criticism 
had reduced itself ad absurdum, and a reaction was inevitable. 
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The shipwreck of the theory of the dualism of the Penta- 
teuch, which from the date of Dr. Astruc’s celebrated discovery 
in 1753 up to a few years ago was the formulated Credo of all 
Biblical criticism, marks the beginning of this reaction. Astruc 
had discovered that the Pentateuch was composed of two con- 
tinuous traditions—a Jahve and an Elohim tradition—and upon 
this theory criticism proceeded to build up quite an edifice. 
No period was too late to be assigned to the Pentateuch. 
Had the historian Josephus Flavius not existed, and had Jesus 
Christ not spoken of ‘the Law and the Prophets,” as well as of 
“what is written in the Law of Moses, in the Prophets and in 
the Psalms,” there was every chance of the Pentateuch’s- being 
relegated to a post-Christian era. And this system was carried so 
far that two such sober critics as Ewald and Hitzig differed not 
less than a thousand years in fixing the date of one of the books. 

“When the peasant in wild Alpine solitudes,” says Karpeles, 
“inscribes in the book which tells of Abraham’s shepherd-life 
the records of his own life, the dates of birth of his family ; 
when the child counts ‘the brown folio’ among the first im- 
pressions of his early years; when a whole nation for centuries 
has lived with this one book and only through this book, this 
is in itself witness strong enough for the imperishable value of 
the great work, in which, side by side with the simplest pastoral 
stories and most artless legends, lie the deepest moral teachings 
and the grandest poetic pictures; side by side with the ideal 
construction of a socialistic state of the future, the purest and 
most human views of the world; side by side with the sub- 
limest strains of nature’s poetry, the loveliest erotic lyrics, in 
which the most glowing and most pathetic hymns of national 
joy and sorrow, the minor tones of a despairing pessimism and 
the triumphant odes of a glorious Theodicea combine into a 
lofty whole—the great work which has been rightly named 
‘The Book of Books,’ and as such has been revered by man- 
kind. 

“This book was quite worthy of being the foundation-stone 
of a great literature. Everything in the future was  subor- 
dinated to its higher insight; it became the rule of life and 
the type of all creative energy for the nation whose fortunes 
were specially linked to the fortunes of this book.” 

It is not known how or when the Biblical writings were 
formed into a “Canon,” but it seems probable that this oc- 
curred about 200 to 150 years B. C. and was done by the 
Scribes (Sofertm). The first Greek translation, the Septuagint, 
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contained the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and all that we in- 
clude under the name of the Old Testament. 

With this begins the second period of Hebrew literature, 
which may be called the Hebrzo-Hellenistic period. The 
Hebrew tongue ceases to be the popular language; it is hence- 
forth only used for the purposes of religion and learning. The 
Hebrew spirit has for the first time touched the Greek. Shem 
and Japheth have embraced as brothers. ‘“ Yet while the 
philosophy of Hellas penetrated into subject Palestine, threatened 
to dethrone the Semitic element and even to bring in a violent 
irruption of heathenism, the spirit of the Hebrew prophets un- 
folded itself to the amazed philosophers. Judaism entered the 
lists with fire and sword; the popular language, the Aramaic, 
upon which the Greek had impressed its seal in the form of 
various substantives, steadily resisted the encroachment of Greek 
verbs, and at length the truth of Israel, as represented by the 
teaching of Jesus, undermined the proud edifice of heathen- 
ism.” This is the most striking description of that period of 
literature which extends to about three centuries, up to 100 or 
150 after Christ, but which exerted no permanent influence 
upon the development of Jewish literature. The apocryphal 
books belong to this period; being written in Greek, they 
were not admitted into the Canon of the Old Testament. The 
central point of intellectual life was no longer Palestine, but 
Alexandria in Egypt, where some 300,000 Jews lived at that 
time. For this reason this literature is also called the “ Jewish 
Alexandrian.” It includes the works of the Neo-Platonists, 
conspicuously Philo, with whom begins the allegorical interpre- 
tation of Scripture and a Jewish philosophy of religion; 
Aristeas, the pseudo-Phokylides; also literati such as the drama- 
tist, Ezeklios, Jason, Philo the Elder; Aristobulus, the propagator 
of the Aristotelian philosophy; Eupolemos, the historian, and 
finally the Jewish Sibyl, who, in order to diffuse the truths of 
her religion, borrows the form of the heathen oracles and clothes 
her Apocalyptic visions in Greek imagery. With Biblical phrases 
and prophetic fire this Sibyl foretold the future of Israel and 
of the nations which came into contact with the chosen people. 

But side by side with all this movement the word of the 
Bible made its way quietly and steadily in Palestine, and its 
investigation and interpretation remained the inheritance of the 
family of Jacob, which held itself apart from the influence of 
Hellenism. This investigation—called Midrasch—gradually sep- 
arates into two branches—Ha/lacha, which sets in order and 
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confirms the legal enactments of the Bible, and Hagada, which 
manipulates its text on ecifying, historical, and ethical princi- 
ples. Both these streams of tendency carry on the work of the 
Law and the Prophets. The Halacha embraces the traditions 
handed down by word of mouth, which, as oral law, run paral- 
lel with the written letter, as also the discussions to which the 
acceptance of these statutes has given rise in academies and 
seminaries. The Hagada, on the other hand, contains myths, 
legends, fables, apophthegms, parables—it is the poetical branch, 
while the other is the legislative, of Talmudic literature, into 
whose roomy halls we now enter and which, for almost a thou- 
sand years, fills up the important third period of Hebrew 
literature. It is needless to say that these periods cannot be 
really so accurately measured off as to meet the demands of a 
schematic review. At the very fountain-head of this division of 
time stands the celebrated Jewish historian, Josephus Flavius, a 
passionate Jew and a friend of the Romans at the same time, 
who writes the history of his nation in the language of Greece— 
a figure as remarkable as the age itself which witnessed the 
crumbling to dust of the old mythology of Olympus under the 
scornful laughter of a Lucian, saw the Temple of Jerusalem 
burst into flames, and the new doctrine of the carpenter’s Son 
of Nazareth arise! 

In contrast to this hybrid figure stand the great leaders of 
Talmudic literature in all their glory: Hillel and Schammai, 
Jochanan ben Sakkai, Gamaliel, Joshua ben Chanauja, the 
famous Akiba; later on Jehuda the Prince, friend of the philo- 
sophic emperor Marcus Aurelius, and editor of the Mishna; Meir, 
the fabulist; Simon ben Jochai, to whom later on the founding 
of mysticism—Kabbala—was erroneously attributed ; Chija, Rab; 
Samuel, eminent equally as physician and legist; Jochanan, sup- 
posed editor of the Jerusalem Talmud; Asche and Abina, the 
former of whom was probably the editor of the Babylonian 
Talmud, which alone was authoritatively accepted by the Jews. 

The Talmud! The word is so easy to write, it has become 
so familiar, and yet it is so difficult to explain. It has been com- 
pared to a journal, to the protocols of the sessions of a great 
academy of sciences, and to many other works; but all these 
comparisons fall short. The Talmud, in its remarkable and 
singular individuality, can scarcely be made fully clear to a 
modern mind. Externally, it is the result of a process of 
thought eagerly pursued through more than six hundred years ; 
a running commentary on the Mischna, by no means methodi- 
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cal and systematic, rather free and unconstrained, as the discus- 
sions on the law then were in the schools. A surprising acu- 
men, a hair-splitting subtlety characterizes the discussions. Side 
by side with the noblest and sublimest thoughts come the most 
fantastic formule and the most peculiar dogmas, the largest 
views of the universe and the most petty narrowness; all this 
interspersed with poetic narrations, graceful legends, piquant 
stories, and an infinitude of racy apophthegms. The fortunes of 
this monument of literature have been as remarkable as its 
essential character; for never was a book so hated and perse- 
cuted, so misunderstood and despised, then again so lauded 
and honored, and above all so little comprehended, as this un- 
fortunate Talmud. 

For the Jews and their literature it has certainly been of 
incalculable importance. We may even assert, without fear of 
well-grounded contradiction, that the Talmud has kept up Ju- 
daism. It is true that too great an expenditure of intellect 
has been absorbed over the Talmud, and that it has given the 
Jewish mind a one-sided direction; but it is no less true that 
when the Jew, fallen upon evil times, was shut out from general 
scientific activity, when especially he was excluded from all 
share in political life, the study of the Talmud kept his spirit 
fresh ard energetic; it saved him from the danger of sinking 
into fruitless subtilizations or intellectual apathy. “If the Jew 
succeeded in living through the bitterest times, in maintaining 
his faith in face of the fiercest hostilities, and, when the first 
ray of light made its way into the remote Ghetto (Jewry), in 
taking his share with marvellous elasticity in the intellectual 
movements of his age, he owes all this chiefly to the study of 
the Talmud.’ If the stern Halacha may be likened to an iron 
bulwark guarding the Jewish law, the genial Hagada appeared 
like a labyrinth of luxuriant and sweet-scented rose-gardens 
within the ring-fence of the Talmud. The freedom which 
breathes through the Hagada lends it its greatest charm. It 
was not tied to forms and words like the Halacha. It was 
free, as all poetry must be, if it is to give out a clear and full 
sound. The whole Bible, with all its tones and colors, was its 
possession, and the whole Bible supplied it with an inexhausti- 
ble series of themes for the most wonderful and capricious 
variations. For more than a thousand years this anonymous 
poetry of the people was weaving its web. 

It was about the year 700—therefore soon after the close of 
the Talmud—that the compilation of many works and collections 
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out of the rich treasures of the Hagada was begun; and this 
department of Hebrew literature carries us imperceptibly into 
its fourth period, its great golden age, lasting from about the 
ninth to the fifteenth century, and bearing within it, according 
to the law of all human existence and effort, bud, blossom, and 
decay. The scene of this period is Hither Asia, Africa, in part 
Italy and France, but chiefly Spain, where the Arabs developed 
a fertility of culture which is well known to have been invalu- 
able in furthering our modern civilization. For the second 
time the Jews are swept along in a great national current, and 
two hundred years after Mohammed the Jews at Kairwan and 
at Bagdad spoke one and the same language, namely, Arabic ; 
language again became the intermediator between the Hebrew 
literature and a universal one, and the loftier spirits of both 
nations influenced each other through its medium. Jews wrote 
in Arabic for their brethren, as formerly in Greek; and as be- 
fore, so now the culture of the predominating people developed 
a similar growth among the Hebrews, in its imitations as well 
as in its contrasts. At the threshold of this period stands, as 
before, a remarkable figure, the philosopher Saadia, a writer 
and theologian of the first order, as well as a grammarian 
and a poet. He is followed by Scherira, to whom we owe 
the elements of a Talmudic literary history, and his son, Hai 
Gaon, a strictly orthodox doctor of law, who again is succeeded 
by eminent physicians, jurists, lexicographers, students of the 
Talmud and grammarians in abundance. The circle described 
by the national literature becomes wider and larger; it em- 
braces theology and philosophy, poetry and law, even astronomy 
and chronology, mathematics and medicine. 

Even though we may deny the Semitic race any share in 
the work of purely philosophical thought, yet there is no ques- 
tioning the fact that the Jews were the first to introduce the 
Greek philosophy into Europe, where they diffused it and elab- 
orated it, before that discipline had been taken up by the Ara- 
bians. As their first object was to bring philosophy into har- 
mony with their religion, and to defend it against the newly 
arisen sect of the “ Caracans,” they lent quite a special charac- 
ter to the Aristotelian doctrine, by which it became to them 
a kind of national philosophy. It is indisputable that they 
share with the Arabians the honor of having maintained and 
spread philosophical knowledge during the centuries of barbarism, 
and that for a long period they exercised a civilizing influence 
upon the European world. 
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If the Jews have not been very zealous workers in the field 
of the history of the world and have contributed little to the 
history of literature, we must not hastily conclude that they are 
deficient in historic sense. Rather must this be attributed to the 
sufferings and persecutions to which they have been subjected. 
Before they had time to record their sorrows, a fresh wave of 
trouble swept over them. The history of their literature is in 
the middle ages their own personal history, marked by traces of 
blood and floods of tears. But the genius of Hebrew poetry sits 
weeping at the fountain-head of this stream of tears. ‘“ The East 
exiled in the midst of the West: from the tears of its nostalgia 
gushes forth Hebrew poetry,” says Franz Delitsch, who was the 
first to bestow loving attention on this long-neglected muse. 

Needless to say that Hebrew poetry was marked pre-eminent- 
ly by its religious character. Pre-eminently, but not exclusively. 
Great thinkers, men endowed with stores of philosophical learn- 
ing, gifted poets, have built up this poetry of Judaism conse- 
crated to the Divine service. Its burden was the praise of the 
Lord and the lamentations of Zion. Never has sorrow for a 
lost fatherland assumed more burning colors or deeper tones than 
in this poetry. Songs of hope and despair, hymns of vengeance 
and national rejoicing, cries of mourning over each individual 
persecution and over the desolated city of Zion—all these in ever- 
varying series, arising out of their national history and called 
into existence by it, were pressed into the service of rulers and 
priests in the middle ages. Thus fate lent to this poetry a 
directly classical and eminently national character. 

But together with this religious poetry there flourished also 
a secular lyric strain, which called to its aid rhyme and proso- 
dy, cultivated all forms of poetic diction, and drew into its 
charmed circle all materials of poetry. Its first representative 
was Salomo Gabirol, who was also the first poet of the ‘“ Welt- 
schmerz,” and a distinguished philosopher. His Source of Life 
was translated into Latin in the year 1150 by Archdeacon Do- 
minicus Gundisalvi with the aid of a baptized Jew, John Aven- 
daeth, whose name was converted into Avencebrol. This was 
later on transformed into Avicebron, and the book was used 
as a manual of scholastic philosophy, while not one of the 
Scotists or Thomists who upheld or condemned it had the 
smallest suspicion that a Jew was hidden under the name of 
Avicebron. It was reserved for the investigation of modern 
times to solve the mystery and release Gabirol from his foreign 
disguise. And lo! as little as the scholastic philosophers of 
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medieval times, can the great pessimist oracle of recent date 
shake off the abhorred Jew from his pessimistic skirts. For— 
let Schopenhauer strive and resist as he may—Gabirol is his pre- 
decessor in the theory of will more than eight hundred years ago! 
Next to Gabirol stands Jehuda Halevi, probably the only 
Jewish poet who is also acquainted with the history of general 
literature. In his poems are reflected, not only the southern 
sky but also the green meadows, blue rivers, the stormy sea. 
His descriptions of nature are sublime and lovely, his love-songs 
chaste and tender. He sings the praises of wine and youth, 
happiness and his lady-love, but most of all his people and Sion. 
The third of the three greatest poets of the Spanish epoch, 
Mose ben Ezra, is more secular. In his flowing verses, here 
and there deficient in melody, he glorifies his high patrons, 
wine, his faithless love, “luxurious life under canopies of ver- 
dure and amidst the singing of birds’’; he laments his separa- 
tion from his loved one and his brethren, mourns over the short- 
ness of human life and the advance of old age. But his muse 
is pitched in a lower tone than that of his fellow-singers, even 
when he strikes his lyre to the glory and praise of his own nation. 
With these three men Hebrew poetry reached its culminat- 
ing point after centuries of uphill work. Then comes the long 
period of the Epigones, during which so many poets did good 
and beautiful work, but seldom reaching, and never surpassing, 
their great prototypes: With the advance of the ages poetry 
widens in its tendency. The influences of European literatures 
are too strong to allow Hebrew writers to cling exclusively to 
lyric poetry. In the fourteenth century the epic takes its first 
start—fables, legends, and shorter narrations already existed in 
the Hagada, and the Hebrew translation of the romance “ Bar- 
laam and Josaphat’”’ suggested the first romantic poetry. But 
only a slight fragment of these writings has value enough to re- 
sist time; it was reserved for a few poets of the last one hundred 
and fifty years to create more precious and abiding things. 
When we survey this after-blossom of Hebrew poetry, with 
its erotic romances, satirical poems, bombastic hymns, and hu- 
moristic epics, it is difficult to understand why Hebrew litera- 
ture has been characterized as theological. Salomo ben Sakbel 
composes a satirical romance in the narrative form, whose hero— 
another Don Quixote—passes through the most remarkable ad- 
ventures to his goal; Berachja Hanakdan hebraizes the fables of 
Esop and Lokman—Lafontaine borrowed largely from him; 
Ibrahim Ibn Sahal writes love-songs, for each of which the 
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niggardly Arabians gave him ten pieces of gold; Santob da 
Carrion is a highly esteemed Spanish troubadour, who dares to 
speak the truth even to the king; Joseph Ibn Sabara writes a 
comic romance; Jehuda Sabbatai, a satirical epic on the “ Strife 
between Riches and Wisdom,” and a “ Gift of the Misogynist.” 
Another poetizes the “ War of Truth,” and a third the “ Praise 
of Women.” The Provencal Kalonymos is a satirist of no com- 
mon merit, and his entertaining ‘“ Touchstone” has been ren- 
dered into German. Equally amusing is the Makame-book, 
“Prince and Dervish,” by Abraham Ibn Chis-dai—a Hebrew 
reproduction of the romance “ Barlaam and Josaphat.” Perhaps 
the most characteristic representative of this period of deca. 
dence was Imanuel ben Salomo (called Manoello by the Italians), 
a forerunner of Boccaccio and a friend of Dante’s, a frivolous 
but talented poet, who travesties the Divina Commedia in the 
Hebrew language. He is the author of the first Hebrew sonnets 
and novels. But it is doing him far too much honor to call 
him “ the medieval Heine,” or yet a “ Jewish Voltaire.” Frivol- 
ity and infidelity alone make neither a Heine nor a Voltaire; 
something different and something more is needed for that, and 
this was just what the frivolous Manoello lacked. 

Now that we have conducted Hebrew poetry to the limits 
of its great period, it only remains for us to mention that this 
epoch also in its further course boasts its philosophers, jurists, 
ethical writers, and exponents of the Bible. At their head 
stands Moses Maimonides, the great systematizer of Jewish dog- 
ma, and the most influential mediator between the Arabic-Greek 
philosophy of Aristotle and the scholastic philosophy of the 
middle ages. He is quite the most important figure in Hebrew 
medieval literature, and his works have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over the life and the dogmatic faith of Judaism. His 
Guide of the Wanderer is an interesting system of the philoso- 
phy of religion founded on Aristotelian principles. Before his 
time Bechai Ibn Pakuda and Joseph Ibn Zaddik had set up 
theosophical researches, in which a fusion of Arabic and Greek 
philosophy was foreshadowed. Abraham Ibn Daud, predecessor 
ot Maimonides, went surprising lengths in free thought, seeking 
in his Highest Faith to bring religion and philosophy into har- 
mony, while Abraham Ibn Ezra, an acute but reckless polemic, 
inaugurates rationalistic Biblical exegesis. But long before this 
orthodox Biblical research had found distinguished representa- 
tives in Raschi (Salomo Izchaki) and Samuel Ben Meir, who 
lived in France. And the same may be said of some German 
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scholars with regard to the study of Rabbinical Law. These 
scholars were also moralists—an important fact to remember 
when treating of a persecuted race. When some two hundred 
years ago a German professor cast a glance into some of these 
writings he bore this honorable testimony to their ethical 
character: “ Hardly could such high moral teaching have been 
expected from Christians in those times, as this Jew has here 
prescribed and bequeathed to his fellow-religionists! ” 

As a matter of course, the greater part of Hebrew literature 
in that and the following period was filled up with theological 
questions and commentaries on the Talmud, which may be 
counted by hundreds. But it would answer no purpose to 
enumerate here even the most distinguished of these authors, 
as their action belongs almost exclusively to the history of 
scholarship, and seldom exercised any decisive influence on the 
genetic development of literature. 

We have yet to mention the literature of travel, generally 
limited to the interests of the race. Here the pioneer is Eldad, 
the author of a kind of Hebrew Odyssey, which may be re- 
garded as fabulous. More reliance may be placed on Benjamin 
of Tudela and Petachja of Ratisbon. Charisi has also enriched 
this branch of literature. Indeed, we may count the great 
majority of Hebrew authors among writers of travels, for, as 
Steinschneider graphically observes, ‘“‘the hard fate of necessity 
was in all times like a stormy wind to Hebrew scholars, carry- 
ing the seed of knowledge into all lands, while on the other 
hand learning protected and enwrapped the wandering literary 
beggar as with a cloak of honor.” Thus everything favored the 
diffusion of Hebrew literature: the trade and traffic carried on 
by the Jews, the maintenance of academies, the love of travel- 
ling, compulsory migrations. All these circumstances help to 
account for the otherwise almost incredibly rapid and wide dis- 
semination of Hebrew literature. 

The fourth period—the most brilliant epoch of the litera- 
ture we are considering—closes with a fearful crash: the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain, which had become a second 
fatherland to the nation, where ministers and princes, professors 
and poets had risen from their ranks. 

“On the day,” says Karpeles, “‘ when 300,000 Jews were driven 
out of Spain Christopher Columbus set out on his first voyage 
of discovery. This is an act in the great drama of universal 
history which speaks much more plainly in such events than 
in great moral lessons to which peoples give very little heed.” 
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And now the stage of this literature is changed. France 
and Italy, but more especially the servile East, come to the 
front—not to the advantage of literary development, which for 
about three centuries is given up to. decay and stagnation. 
The learning of this period is sufficiently designated by the 
title which has been bestowed on it, “ Rabbinical literature,” for 
its main achievement: was the evolution and solidification of the 
Rabbinical system. 

Among the most prominent authors who mark the close of 
the preceding phase, or the opening of the new period, the 
first deserving mention is Nachmanides, a pious and learned 
investigator of the Bible, who with acute intelligence and ethi- 
cal candor entered into the great struggle between philosophy 
and creed, which now split the Hebrew community into two 
opposite camps, and whose shibboleth was the system of Mai- 
monides. The Aristotelian philosophy no_ longer satisfied ; 
spirits thirsted for new revelations, and therefore plunged eager- 
ly into mysticism, which begins to have an abundant literature 
of its own. The “Sohar,” the Bible of mysticism, was put 
forth under the veil of an ancient rabbi, while its real author 
appears to have lived at the time and to have been called 
Moses de Leon. We find on the free-thinking side the two 
literary families of the Tibbonides and Kimchides, who exhibit 
a praiseworthy activity as translators and grammarians—con- 
spicuously David Kimchi and Juda Ibn Tibbon, in whose testa- 
ment—as we may remark in passing—the memorable thesis, 
‘* Property is theft,” is to be found pretty clearly expressed— 
which Proudhon might have claimed as an additional confirma- 
tion of his teaching on this point. The liberal current was 
strengthened by many other adherents. 

This new period is ushered in by Isaac Abarbanel, one of 
the most able and popular exponents of the Bible, formerly a 
minister of the Most Catholic King, afterwards a wandering 
scholar who goes into banishment with his sons, one of whom, 
Jehuda, is known as the author of the Dialoghi di amore. 
Abraham Zacuto, some time professor of astronomy at 
Salamanca, may also be named here as an eminent historian of 
Hebrew literature who, after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Portugal, joined the Eastern migration, which was also swelled 
by Israel Nagara, the most gifted poet of the century, whose 
hymns enjoy general favor, and later on by Joseph Karo, the 
most influential figure of the sixteenth century, who by his, 
Schulchan Aruch \ent considerable service to the codification of 
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Jewish dogma, and many others. A large Hebrew community 
was already flourishing at Salonichi, where Jacob Ibn Chabib, 
the first compiler of the Talmudic Hagada, and afterwards 
David Conforte, an esteemed historian, lived and taught. In 
Jerusalem Obadja from Bertinoro, a famous commentator of 
the Mischna, was at work, with many teachers of the Kabbala. 
The stream of migration naturally tended towards Jerusalem at 
that period of flourishing Kabbala and false Messiahs; but 
literature did not gain much thereby, unless indeed we regard 
Isaiah Hurwitz’s Two Tables of the Covenant, which to this day 
is held as an authority, and which is a sort of encyclopedia of 
Hebrew science, founded on mystic views, as a valuable con- 
tribution to the national literature, which would be too great 
a stretch of complaisance. 

The position of the Jews in Italy was more favorable with 
regard to literature. The Renaissance came to their aid, and 
the revival of classical studies did not fail to stimulate their 
intellectual activity. For the third time the Jewish mind comes 
into contact with the Greek. Letters burst into new life, and, 
so far as their national misery permitted, the Jews did not 
linger in the rear. This misery continued undiminished even in 
the days when Erasmus of Rotterdam deemed it a “joy to 
live’; indeed, it assumed more and more frightful dimensions. 
Still, it may be held to be a point of light that attention was 
turned to Hebrew studies; that Pico da Mirandola studied the 
Kabbala; that popes and sultans consulted Jewish physicians 
by preference, while medical literature also came to the front; 
that the Jews translated philosophical treatises from Hebrew 
and Arabic into Latin; lastly, that Elia del Medigo was called 
in as learned umpire in the strife of the University of Padua; 
but all this was unavailing to save the nation from ruin. The 
Italian Jews of that period stand far above their compatriots in 
other countries in the direction of intellect and knowledge, but 
in character and morals they take a very low place. The 
Polish Jews come henceforth to the front as representatives of 
literary activity. Among them rabbinical literature finds its 
most zealous and learned disciples, and numerous academies 
propagate the study of the Talmud in a new form, the sophis- 
tical treatment of the materials found in the Talmud. 

But it is in Holland that the Jews present the most attrac- 
tive picture. There general culture unites with religious tradi- 
tion into a certain harmony and the sun of toleration shines 
upon the persecuted race. Its light even falls into the semina- 
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ries of Amsterdam, and into the heart of a “youth who casts 
aside the folios of the Talmud and goes forth to proclaim the 
gospel of a new philosophy to wondering mankind. His name 
is Baruch Spinoza. 

There also lived Manasseh ben Israel, who strove for the 
emancipation of his people and its literary significance in the 
Hebrew and Latin tongues; and others who stood up for the 
defence of their nation in the language of the country. 

In Germany we find, to our surprise and edification, Chris- 
tian scholars devoting their attention to Hebrew literature, so 
long neglected and despised; among them the two Buxtorfs, 
Bartolocci, Wolff, Surrenhuys, De Rossi, and others. But with 
them begins and disappears again all interest in this literature 
on the part of students outside the Jewish race, and it is much 
to be lamented that even the most eminent theologians of our 
own time rest satisfied with referring to untrustworthy subsidi- 
ary authorities instead of seeking the original sources of Hebrew 
literature. This superficial proceeding is, of course, very detri- 
mental to the value of their studies on the subject. 

In the sixth and last period of this literature, which reaches 
down to the present time and therefore is not yet closed, Ju- 


daism and its literary expression enter upon a new phase which 
may perhaps be the turning-point of the development of both. 
Is this literature at an end or will this poetry live through an- 
other resurrection? Who can venture to answer this query in 
advance, when treating of a race whose whole history is one 
long problem and whose literature furnishes an eternal question 
—a race which for more than a thousand years has, like its 


” 


original ancestor, “striven with gods and men” and has come 


off victorious ? 

In the limited space of this article we have only touched 
upon a few salient features of a large subject, without attempt- 
ing to offer a comprehensive view of the literature under re- 
view, or of the copious details and glowing delineations to be 
found in the pages of this work by Dr. Karpeles. Any one 
who only runs his eye through the index, or turns over the 
book here and there to glance at the great number of extracts, 
or takes a survey, however hurried, of the brilliant and yet 
profound historical and critical disquisitions which abound in 
the book, the researches into the ideas which flow from land to 
land, from people to people—will be pleased with the admirable 
way in which the author has accomplished his task. 
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The waves, wind driven, 
with sullen roar, 
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the hills 
Whose forests flung defiance to the main. 
Tempestuous midnight and fast-falling rain, 
Sad comrades in my lonely watch of woe 
Beside my husband’s bed. Now swift, now slow 
The beating of his heart, his labored breath, 
His faltering words that told his dread of death, 
Swayed by the forces of despair and fear 
When the last awful hour of life drew near, 
And stern remorse in that dread moment threw 
Aside the veil that hid his past from view. 


“ Hark, hark!” he cried. “He calls; ’tis he, ’tis he! 


I only heard the thunders of the sea, 

The wildly wailing winds; and then once more, 
“He comes for thee, Loreto; all is o’er; 

We are discovered! Lo! they come this way”: 
Then, terror-stricken, moaned, “ Loreto, pray.” 


I held his head upon my breast and strove 
To soothe the anguish of my dying love; 
Whispered of hope and bright days yet to be 
In our lone dwelling by the glorious sea, 


broke 
That echoing upward in resound- 


Waked clamorous responses from 
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Safe hidden from his foes’ revengeful hate. 
“ Nay, nay!” he moaned. “It is too late, too late! 
Earth holds no future, dear, for thee with me; 
Death comes apace, death comes to set thee free. 
But oh! in pity pray; my lips have known 

Few aspirations to the Mercy Throne 

Where I must face my Judge, where I must tell 
‘Twas by my hand thy only brother fell. 

Forget my crime, Loreto, and forgive 

The wretch who fain would bid thy brother live ; 
Plead, plead for me unto the Heart Divine, 

For bitterest woe and agony is mine.” 


“Forgive,” love cried; “forgive !’’ But how forget 
That fair young face in ghastly anguish set : 

The face that haunted me with pleading eyes, 

E’en as my husband’s wildly anguished cries 
Smote with keen agony my breaking heart, 

As the dread hour drew near when we must part? 


Forget! Nay, cruel Memory showed alway 
The tragic closing of my bridal day, 

When he I loved became my kindred’s foe ; 
And ’mid the feasting struck an angry blow, 
The smouldering fire in his haughty breast 
Fanned to fierce fury by an idle jest: 

The hush, the sudden tumult, and our flight 
Through the clear beauty of the starry night. 
And evermore I heard the ringing sound 

Of flying hoof-beats on the echoing ground, 
As my loved brother followed on our track 
With pleading call, “ Loreto, child, come back!” 


How swiftly down the shadowy glen he came, 
The echoes answering as he called my name, 
And nearer hasting sought to bear me home: 





Then from their cloudless throne in heaven’s high dome 


The stars looked down upon a mad affray, 
And marked my brother’s fall. 


Sad bridal day! 
Ye reft from me the peace and joy of life, 
And bade me live a hunted murderer’s wife, 
A prey to grief and fear. 
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The Winter’s breath 
Swept round our mountain eyrie fraught with death; 
Love, youth, and strength of manhood’s daring pride 
In vain the subtle conqueror defied ; 
And now he lay by fever fires consumed, 
Worn by remorse, a victim early doomed. 
I felt his life was ebbing fast away, 
I checked my tears and strove to humbly pray. 
Sobs choked my voice; I turned in abject grief 
To Mary, Queen of Sorrows, for relief. 
The cry of the poor prodigal was mine, 
Craving in anguish of the Maid Divine 
Strength for the soul beloved, while life and death 
Struggled for mastery. 


With bated breath 
I listened for his voice, fast sinking lower, 
As, with strained giances fixed upon the door, 
He murmured hoarsely: “It is he; my ear 
Cannot deceive me; ’tis his voice I hear, 
Calling for thee, Loreto. Open wide 
The door, that he may see thee, hapless bride, 
Whose sunny youth my crime has overcast ; 
Haste, haste! life’s sands are ebbing, oh! so fast.” 


There came a sound of footsteps swift and light ; 
Surely no mortal wanderer such a night _ 
Would seek the rocky ledges where our home, 
Hid ’mid the pines, o’erlooked the ocean’s foam. 
A voice asked shelter in our Lady’s name; 

I drew the bolt aside—the fire’s red flame 

Shone on my brother’s face. Shrieking, I sank 
Palsied with dread. Had not the red earth drank 
His heart’s warm blood, and his young face so fair 
Been mangled by the vultures of the air? 

But piercing through awe’s veiling gloom there came 
My brother’s accents as he called my name, 
Tenderly, pityingly : each loving word 

Of fond endearment all my being stirred: 

“My poor Loreto! why this shuddering fear? 

No thought of vengeful hate has brought me here 
In Search of him whose hand my life-blood shed ; 
Nay e’en as one new risen from the dead 














THE CHRISTIAN’S LEX TALIONIS. 


I come to seek thee, but come not alone. 





The friend who found me when I lay o’erthrown, 


My life’s kind savior, led my footsteps here, 
Through all this bitter night of storm and fear, 
Warned by a sharer of thy alms that he, 
Thy husband, lay sore stricken.” 


“ Pray for me, 
Loreto; do not leave me!” Shrill and high 
Rang out his agonized, imploring cry. 
I turned to soothe him; but one bent above 
The pain-racked figure with such face of love 
And meek devotion as the artists paint 
When picturing Assisi’s gentle Saint. 
The sufferer’s agony of pain intense, 
The awful couching of the soul’s keen sense, 
Found in the Friar’s words a healing balm 
Of peace and pardon fraught with holy calm, 
As, love supported in that final hour, 
Cheered by religion’s all-consoling power, 
Pleading forgiveness for the wrong he wrought, 
Pardoned by him whose life he madly sought, 
My husband died. 

His lonely mountain grave 
O’erlooks the sea. The pines around it wave, 
And softly breathe in every murmured tone 
A solemn requiem for the spirit flown. 


There spring’s first flowers in rare and radiant bloom 
Light with their smiles the wind-stirred, sun-flecked gloom, 


And fearlessly the wild bird builds its nest 
On the rude cross that marks his place of rest, 
In that fair solitude where gentle Peace 


Breathes of the land where sorrow finds surcease. 
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THE SHADE OF JOEL BARTON. 
BY HENRY T. BYRD. 


® HEY had dabbled more or less in Buddhism, 
Spiritism, and kindred fads, and now that Joel 
was dying a conversation they had once had, 
half in jest, half in earnest, returned to Ellen 
with morbid force. 

“You would come to me again from where you are going 
—if you could? You remember what you once said, Joel?” 
she asked, her voice eager and anxious. 

“T will come,” he began, and emphasized his promise as well 
as his feebleness would permit, and would have continued to speak, 
only at this juncture the minister was ushered into the room. 

Mrs. Ridgely, Ellen’s aunt with whom she lived, was much 
gratified at the composure exhibited by her niece on the occa- 
sion of Joel’s departure; but had she seen into the girl’s 
heart she would have found cause for alarm, so scarred and 
bruised was it. Ellen’s acquaintance with Joel Barton, followed 
quickly by their engagement, dated less than a year back. He 
was a man in whom she had a perfect confidence, albeit she 
knew little or nothing of his antecedents. “I have no relatives 
with whom I correspond, except an aunt from whom I have 
reason to expect much, and I would like to send her your 
photograph. But I have broached on a painful subject ; sup- 
pose we drop it for the present,” he said to her on the day 
she consented to become his wife. From this and from other 
utterances he made, but always without explanation, Ellen 
gathered that he had a grievance, and being very fond of him, 
pitied him accordingly. In the brief course of the fever con- 
tracted in the marsh-lands Joel Barton came to the south- 
western country to survey, he was asked if he had no friends 
with whom he wished to communicate. He was then at Mrs. 
Ridgely’s house, whither he had been taken to be nursed, at 
her request. ‘There is no one who would care except my 
aunt, Mrs. Amherst; Mrs. Ridgely has her address, and will 
write her,” he replied. He spoke without animation, but those 
who heard him received the impression that at some period in 
his life he had been grievously wronged. And so it came to 
pass, when Joel Barton was buried in the little Presbyterian 
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cemetery at Wauhassee, the chief mourners at his funeral were 
Ellen Ridgely and her aunt. 

After the funeral, the one change that Ellen made in her 
life was, that she no longer visited or willingly received visits. 
This was very hard on her aunt, a widow much given to society. 
Ellen did not complain, she never spoke of Joel, and such times 
as she was not “mooning’’—so Mrs. Ridgely styled her niece’s 
thoughtful moods—she occupied herself with her drawings, 
grasping at her pencil more for the saving of her mind than 
for the devotion she had to art. The remembrance of the 
promise Joel made, that he would return to her if he could, was 
never absent from her thoughts for a long time. She expected 
him to come, and watching for him in the shade of the trees in 
the garden, or in the cool of the little drawing-room of an 
evening, she began to hear his voice. Her nervous system 
shattered, she wept and the shedding of tears relieved her, her 
reason asserted itself, and she acknowledged that she had been 
betrayed by an hallucination. 

Her aunt noticed that the girl was failing in health, and, with 
a strong belief in the all-healingness of a change of scene, she in- 
sisted that they, she and Ellen, take a long-spoken-of trip to 
New York, where Ellen could best make use of her talent for art. 

“You have had two years study in Europe, you are wasting 
yourself here, and really, Ellen, you should not go so often to 
the cemetery,” said Mrs. Ridgely. 

“T have not been there for three days, and I shall not go 
there again,” replied Ellen; and as she offered no resistance to 
her aunt’s New York plan, it was carried out before another 
month had elapsed. It was not Ellen’s first visit to New York, 
for she had already spent a year there in study with Amy 
Bellew, a young woman who was making quite a name for her- 
self in a certain way as a painter; and it was in an apartment 
in the house where this friend dwelt that Ellen and her aunt 
took up their abode. The change of scene did at first work 
wonders for Ellen. The noise and bustle of the town, the 
diversions executed for her by her aunt and Amy Bellew, gave 
her no time to brood, and the consequence was her mind and 
body were put in a healthful frame. 

Above all other things she found that early morning walks 
benefited her. At break of day she would slip from the 
apartment without disturbing her aunt, and stroll out the 
avenue to the park. Necessarily her walks on the avenue took 
her by the cathedral,and though her eye delighted in the 
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beauty of the great marble pile, she did not pass its threshold, 
She visited and had been impressed by many churches abroad, 
but remembering Joel Barton’s fanatic hatred of Catholicism, 
she would not enter this one. But the barrier his shade erected 
was to be overthrown by prosaic means. One morning she was 
overtaken by a sudden storm of rain, and the open doors of 
the cathedral offered a convenient shelter which she made haste 
to avail herself of without a thought of Barton’s displeasure. 

It was All Souls day, a large congregation was present, and 
a young man, perceiving from the bewildered looks Ellen cast 
about her that she was a stranger, stepped up to her and 
offered to show her to a seat. She bent a grateful look on the 
self-appointed usher, and followed him up the aisle to a pew 
almost the first before the sanctuary. Mass had just begun, 
and throughout the course of the Sacrifice something of its 
tremendous mystery and beauty of mercy impressed itself on 
her uncomprehending but quiescent soul. The ministrant in 
sable vestments, the altar and the great candlesticks veiled in 
black, told her she was present at an invocation for the dead, 
and what little she knew of the church’s teaching on the sub- 
ject roused itself in her mind; the large consolation of it 
struck her for the first time, and scarcely knowing what she did, 
she was on her knees, her face hid in her hands and praying 
for the soul of Joel Barton. A bell rung three times, there 
was a whispering of feet over the pavement, and looking up 
she saw a press of people approach the sanctuary rail and the 
priest pass from the altar to meet them. She pondered the 
feeling of awe that controlled her, when her eyes became 
fastened on a man returning from the rail of communicants. 
His eyes, serious with hallowed thoughts, met hers without seeing 
her. He was tall, handsome, and manly; and his hair and beard 
were of a fine texture and of a chestnut color. It was his coun- 
terpart, or it was Joel Barton! At that moment she had not a 
doubt. It was Joel come back as he had promised her he would. 
A mist gathered before her eyes, and the man was lost to her 
view in the crowd advancing to and receding from the sanctuary. 

“T’ve been in such a pother about you, Ellen; what has 
kept you so late?” asked her aunt when she reached home, 
confused in her mind and fatigued with an access of grief she 
had not felt since the day Barton was buried. 

“TIT stopped on my way home for shelter from the rain. 
Hasn’t it cleared off beautifully!’ Ellen exclaimed to change 
the subject, and glanced out the window. 
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“Yes, beautifully; but where did you stop?” interrogated 
Mrs. Ridgely, scenting an adventure. 

“Qh, in the cathedral!” returned Ellen with nervous im- 
patience, and flung herself into an arm-chair out of reach of the 
table on which a maid was laying a steaming breakfast. 

Mrs. Ridgely gazed at her and said: ‘‘ Something appears to 
have upset you; do get off your things and come to breakfast ; 
it is an hour or more after the usual time.” 

It became after this a daily custom with Ellen to visit the 
cathedral to pray for the soul of Joel Barton, and the more 
time forced her to confess that she was not as unhappy as she 
had been, the more incessant became her prayers for the hap- 
piness of the man whose body rested out in Wauhassee. Had 
she desired to, it would not have been possible to conceal from 
her aunt what took her abroad even on the most untoward 
mornings. But all the remark Mrs. Ridgely made concerning 
what she called Ellen’s gaddings was to say that all girls now- 
adays had fads. “I do hope she wont turn Papist, though,” 
she said to Miss Bellew; “that would be awful!” 

“Not at all; I know any number of nice people who are 
Catholics,” responded Miss Bellew, and stood back the better to 
view the inflamed horizon she depicted. 

Mrs. Ridgely was right in her conjectures. The piety and 
devotion she witnessed in her daily visits to the cathedral im- 
pressed Ellen, and being of a logical turn of mind, the perfect 
logicalness of the Catholic belief, which she studied at first 
through curiosity, then with an eager desire to know the truth, 
impelled her to seek a priest for instruction, and, not without 
opposition from her aunt, she was baptized in the early spring. 

There now came to Ellen a peace and quietude of spirit 
to which she had hitherto been a stranger, and which did not 
leave her in the material reverses she and her aunt were called 
on to suffer. They were away on a jaunt to the country when 
news reached them of the destruction of their home in Wau- 
hassee by fire. The house was uninsured, the rent of it was an 
item to Mrs. Ridgely, and to rebuild it she would have to self 
come of the shares in the A. I. R. from which the greater 
portion of the remainder of her income was derived. Scarcely 
had she become reconciled to the loss of her house when a 
letter came to her which stated that, owing to the embarrassed 
state of the financial affairs of the country, the A. I. R. would 
declare no dividend that year. 

“We are beggars! It is a punishment! If you had not 
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become a Papist!’’ were the ejaculations of Mrs. Ridgely in 
an access of despair and fervor. 

“Granting that I have erred, why should you be punished, 
dear aunt?” Ellen expostulated. 

Mrs. Ridgely could not say; there was the trouble; that 
was evident enough. 

Things were not so bad, however, as Mrs. Ridgely represented 
them to be. She still had the remnant of an income, and Ellen 
had a small and safe one in United States securities. It was 
a cross to Mrs. Ridgely to have to leave the “Reni,” the 
apartment-house in which she lived, but Miss Bellew arranged 
this matter to the satisfaction of every one concerned. “I 
have an apartment larger than my uses,” said this practical 
young woman. “I can let you have two rooms, we can eat 
together, and Ellen can share my studio. If she keeps on as 
she has begun, it won’t be long before she can have as swell a 
studio as she pleases.” 

This last was said apropos of an ambitious head of Joan of 
Arc Ellen had painted and succeeded in having exhibited. 
The picture received favorable comment, and shortly after her 
installation in Miss Bellew’s studio it was the means of her 
receiving an order for the portrait of the daughter of a woman 
of considerable importance. Mrs. Vail-Euston, such was the 
lady’s name, dwelt in magnificent exclusiveness in a house on 
Washington Square, where the portrait was to be painted, the 
setting of the picture to be the Vail-Euston library, a long 
room with an alcove at one end looking out on the square. It 
would be no end of trouble to Miss Ridgely, Mrs. Vail-Euston 
acknowledged, but there was no knowing how many orders the 
doing of the portrait at that particular place might bring. 
“There will be a constant stream of suitable people to see 
your art,” she declared, and when Ellen demurred to this, she 
was assured that the stream would flow silently and not be 
allowed to overwhelm her. 

Cordelia Vail-Euston was an exceedingly well-bred girl, an 
admirable sitter, and the possessor of a pretty face of so se- 
verely an Anglican type that Ellen was not at all surprised 
when one day she confided to her that she wanted to be an 
“ Anglo-Catholic” nun. “You must pray for me; I always 
pray for your Branch,” she said. Surely she would pray for 
her, and how constantly for a year and more now she had 
prayed for one who knew nothing of branch theories, for one 
whose invincible ignorance was her best reason to hope for 
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his everlasting welfare! She never forgot him, but the thought 
of him no longer opened wounds in her heart. Neither had 
she forgotten the vision or the similar ideatity she had clearly 
seen in the cathedral that was now her dearest home and place 
of visit. She no longer wished him back on earth, but at the same 
time she felt herself a widow, and to her widowhood she would 
remain true. No, she would never marry; she was sure of that. 

One afternoon, some days after the beginning of the por- 
trait, she was on her way home, a little upset and, if the truth 
be told, a little ruffled in temper. The stream had been steady 
that day, and had borne on its current many young men who 
swung censers of high-smelling incense, for, as has been said, 
Ellen was a very attractive girl. It was something she could 
not very well help. ‘“ Mrs. Vail-Euston is too bad,” she com- 
plained to herself; “how can I do justice to her daughter’s 
‘portrait if I am to be constantly interrupted?—But what a 
perfect afternoon!” she exclaimed to herself, and paused to - 
look about her where the avenue meets the square. 

“ T suppose a Londoner would think the colors crude,” was 
the thought that came into her mind as she gazed on the square 
and great marble arch. The thought died as quickly as it was 
born, and, uttering a little gasp, she caught for support at an 
old-fashioned railing that squirmed its way down a curling 
flight of steps. 

Proceeding from out the opening in the arch she saw the 
shade of Joel Barton, or his similar identity. The sun caught 
the ends of his chestnut beard and the wave of his hair under 
the Alpine hat he wore. He looked straight before him, his 
head thrown back. But to-day there was a laughing candor in 
his eyes, whereas on the morning in the cathedral they had a 
grave and hallowed look. He passed her, and she turned to 
let her eyes follow him. Her name was spoken, her hand was 
taken in a firm clasp, and Miss Bellew, who had been out for 
a walk and had overtaken her, exclaimed, ‘Why, Ellen, what 
has come over you? You look like some one hypnotized!” 
She ejaculated, with a feeble attempt at a laugh, that she was 
not feeling very well, and again turned her eyes up the avenue. 
But he, whoever he was, had disappeared. 

“You've been working too hard,” said Miss Bellew; “I’ve 
had it myself. Here’s a stage waiting, and when you get home 
I'll give you some phosphate, and you'll go to bed; and after 
you’ve had a cup of tea you'll feel better.” 

Ellen consented to a cup of tea when she reached home, but 
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she would not go to bed or take Miss Bellew’s phosphates. It 
was ridiculous to say she was ill, she insisted. Nevertheless, to 
please her aunt, she permitted herself to be treated as an in- 
valid for the remainder of the evening. 

She was in the Vail-Euston library on the day following, 
an hour before the time appointed for the sitting, in order that 
she might have a free moment with the portrait. Her hands 
were raised to the back of her head, and she was unpinning the 
tissue veil she wore about her hat and face, when she became 
conscious that she was not alone. Looking towards the alcove 
she saw a form proceeding from out the shadows of the por- 
tiére that shrouded it, and she let her hands, grasping her veil, 
fall to her side. 

It was the similar identity or it was the shade of Joel 
Barton that stood before her. Never was there such a like- 
ness, and the shade or the similar identity seemed as much sur- 
prised and confused as was Ellen herself. Each recognized in 
the other some one seen before, and each pair of eyes questioned, 
“Who are you?” 

It was the similar identity that broke the silence. “I beg 
your pardon; I hope I am not intruding; the fact is I have 
come by request to see Miss Vail-Euston’s portrait,” it stam- 
mered, and paused confused and abashed beyond measure, and 
Ellen could not prevent the little sigh of content she uttered 
at the ariose tone of its voice. It was as if Joel spoke to her, 
though she had never seen Joel abashed, not even when he 
asked her to be his wife. 

She was about to give vent to some inanity about being the 
portrait-painter herself, when, to her great repose, she heard 
the voice of Mrs. Vail-Euston, immediately followed by her en- 
trance. She sailed. up to the similar identity without any ap- 
pearance of being ruffled and made the following, to Ellen, start- 
ling address: 

- “Joel Barton!’’ There was an arm-chair behind Ellen and 
she felt herself glide down into its depths. “You are very 
naughty,” pursued Mrs. Vail-Euston; “why have you not been 
to see it before? But here is the painter of the portrait,” and 
she turned to face Ellen, who strove to rise, but only sank fur- 
ther back in the capacious poufs of her chair. 

Startled at the rudeness of her profégée, Mrs. Vail-Euston fixed 
her eye-glasses, and said in an insistent tone of voice, ‘ Miss 
Ridgely, permit me to make you acquainted with Mr. Joel Barton.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Ellen, and looked up sadly, a mist in her 
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eyes, at Joel Barton looking down on her with amazement. “I 
beg pardon,” he said in haste; “I fear the young lady is not well.” 

He had thrown her a plank and Ellen seized it eagerly. There 
now ensued a confusion of apologies; Mrs. Vail-Euston apolo- 
gizing for having forgotten that dear Miss Ridgely had been so 
ill, Ellen apologizing that she had made apologies necessary, 
and could she have a glass of water? 

She drank the water like one famished, and, making a great 
exertion, entered into the discussion over the merits of the por- 
trait. The sitting was a most successful one that morning, and 
listening to Barton in conversation with Mrs. Vail-Euston, Ellen 
felt an access of power and a confidence that some day she 
would be worthy of the incense offered her, and she was glad 
for Joel Barton’s sake. But for which Joel Barton? 

Barton looked in again for a few minutes the next day, 
and when he was gone the subject of the portrait not being 
present, Mrs. Vail-Euston confided to Ellen in how high esteem 
she held him. “If Cordelia would give him the least en- 
couragement she could bring him to her feet, and nothing 
would please me better,” she said. Ellen blushed to find her 
heart hardening, and then by way of penance began to idealize 
the Cordelia on the canvas, in which proceeding she did not 
lower her powers as an artist in the eyes of her protectress. 
After this she would catch herself watching if Joel Barton, 
whose visits to the library were now made daily, was being im- 
pressed by the charms of her subject. She berated herself for 
this, and for every reproach thus made the canvas gained in beauty. 

At last the day arrived when the portrait was finished, and 
Ellen stood in the library alone gazing at it with dissatisfied 
eyes. She could not but feel that as a picture it was an im- 
mense success, but as a portrait it was a deplorable failure. 
Cordelia Vail-Euston had a complacent, pretty face, without 
much character, and utterly unlike the magnificent creature in 
the portrait. Unconsciously Ellen had given it her own soul. 

Now and again a door would open down-stairs, and Ellen 
would hear the strident notes of women’s voices, the clink of 
glass and china. Mrs. Vail-Euston was giving a great luncheon, 
from which Ellen had been excused, and presently the guests 
would be in the room to be favored with a private view, for 
heaven and earth had been moved and the portrait was to be 
shown at the Academy. Wishing it well over, Ellen turned 
from the portrait as a portitre was pushed aside, and Joel Bar- 
ton entered the room. 
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His face flushed with pleasure; he began to say, “I am so 
glad to find you here alone,” when Ellen interrupted: “ You have 
come to see the portrait?” 

It was a false note she struck; she cared nothing just then 
for his opinion of her work, and with perfect candor he replied 
that he had not. ‘ Do you know,” he went on, “that although 
we have been friends for some weeks, I have not had an op- 
portunity to speak to you of what has been on my mind ever 
since we first met.” 

Though her eyes inquired what that might be, she persisted 
in saying, “ You don’t like the portrait ?”’ 

He was truthful to an extent some of his friends said was 
stupid, and he had not much tact. “It is a beautiful picture, 
but it will be discussed ad nauseam presently; and _ before 
they come in,” he said in haste, “ pray let me speak of what has 
become a burden to me. I think I have a photograph of you.” 

“Thank you,” she said promptly, with a little bow. 

“Not in that way, please understand me,” he cried, and 
drew a little packet from an inner pocket of his coat and 
handed it to her. “I am sure it is you.” 

She was about to undo the packet, when the sound of ap- 


proaching voices warned them that the guests would be in the 
room in a minute. 

“T thought they would not be up for half an hour!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ Miss Ridgely, may I not call on you?” 

She hesitated a brief moment, and said, “ My aunt will be 


’ 


pleased to see you on any Thursday,” that being the day on 
which Mrs. Ridgely made a pretence of holding a reception. 

“ But I want to see you, not your aunt,” he pleaded. He 
was audacious, but she read him very honest. 

““You may call at my studio to-morrow morning,” she said, 
knowing that Miss Bellew would be abroad. 

He had scarcely thanked her when they were impelled to- 
wards the portrait and surrounded by a little mob that exalted, 
altisonant and crescendo. 

When in the seclusion of her room, Ellen opened the packet 
confided to her; she remembered the photograph very well. It 
was the one that Joel had asked for his aunt, Mrs. Judith Am- 
herst. Speaking of his aunt on another occasion he had said, 
with a dark frown on his face: “I will inherit a large property 
from her if I am not cheated out of it by a man who has 
already done all he could to hurt me.” She remembered this 
speech as she held the photograph before her. Could this other 
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Joel Barton be the enemy he dreaded? On the back of the 
photograph was a writing in a feminine hand; placed there 
evidently for some one’s enlightenment. ‘“ This is the picture of 
the girl Joel Barton is going to marry. A headstrong piece by 
all appearances,” was what it said. And that was the opinion 
Joel’s aunt had formed of her! Was it a correct one? She 
hardly knew or cared. But could this other man be the one 
who injured poor Joel? A serious injury it must have been, 
for even she had not been able to cure him of the gloomy 
periods he sometimes indulged in. Could that apparently honest 
and truthful man be a villain? For this she cared. 

Joel Barton was at her studio at as early an hour as con- 
ventional propriety permitted. “Is it your photograph?” he 
asked after their greetings. 

“It is,” she answered coldly. 

He gazed at her, his face blank; then said with a sudden 
warmth of apology: “But it was not my fault that it fell into 
my hands. When my poor Aunt Judith died and I got her 
house, it was in it.” 

“JT find no. fault with you for having had my photograph in 
your possession. You inherited all your aunt’s property?” she 
asked with a strange emphasis on the substantive of quantity. 

“Yes,” he replied with a troubled look. What did she want 
to know that for? “To my great surprise—I haven't got over 
it yet—she left me all she died possessed of.” 

“ Poor Joel!” thought Ellen, and turned her face from that 
other Joel in fear that his candid eyes would soften her heart. 

“ But, Miss Ridgely, pardon me if I appear to be inquisitive,” 
he continued; “I have reason for my question. I want to learn 
the whereabouts of my brother. If the photo is yours, you 
must be the one he was to have married. Can you tell me any- 
thing about him?” 

She felt the blood leave her face, and she replied, with a gen- 
tleness not all for herself, ‘Your brother is dead, Mr. Barton.” 

“ Dead!” he gasped; “dead without having forgiven me!” 

It was as if he had struck her, and she shrank back in her chair. 
This was the man! “ He had something to forgive ?”’ she questioned. 

“He thought he had. But when did he die?” he asked with 
a calmness she mistook for coldness. 

“T wrote your aunt; it is strange she did not inform you,” 
said Ellen. 

“ Poor Aunt Judith had quarrelled with me. I told you how it 
surprised me to find myself her heir; but I understand now why 
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Joel was not mentioned in her will. Joel! Joel!” he cried, and 
there was no mistaking the anguish of his cry. 

But Ellen continued to harden her heart. “ Your relatives 
appear not to have appreciated you,” she said. 

It was beginning to penetrate his brain that for some reason 
she was averse to him, and he said: “ Perhaps you may be more 
lenient when I tell you that my aunt did not wish me to be- 
come a Catholic, and I disobeyed her wishes. She forgave me, 
though, in the words of her will.” 

A new hope enlivened her to exclaim: “Is that what offended 
your brother? I know that he was much opposed to the church.” 

He shook his head and said: “I have no reason to suppose 
that he ever learned of it. But you have not told me how and 
when he died.” 

She could not but grant him to know, and when she came 
to an end of her telling he said very simply: “ Joel must have 
been very dear to you.” 

“He is,” she replied, and her voice quavered. 

“You must forgive me for opening an old wound; but 
remember, I did not know,” he petitioned. 

She made no reply and he rose to leave her. He attributed 
her coldness to an idea he had that she was fighting down her 
emotions, as he battled with his. As he was going he turned, a 
timid smile on his lips, and said, ‘“‘ You have forgotten something.” 

“ver” 

“To return me my photograph.” 

“Your photograph!” There was a world of repellence in 
her tone. 

“Certainly not, if you do not wish me to have it,” he said; 
and again he moved to the door, and again turned to her. 

“T may call again?” he asked. 

She hesitated, and the shade of Joel Barton rose between 
her and his brother. 

“My time is so much occupied,” she said; and the shade 
ceased to trouble her vision, and she hastened to add, “ My 
aunt would be pleased to see you on Thursdays.” 

He thanked her, and she listened to his footstep descend 
the stair with a perverse hope that he would remember some- 
thing to make him return. But this did not happen, neither 
did he appear on any one of Mrs. Ridgely’s Thursdays. 

The portrait was exhibited, and it was said that to it Cor- 
delia Vail-Euston owed her marriage to young Artisant, which 
took place with great ¢/at in the newspapers and in a church 
on the avenue, late in the spring. It brought profitable orders 
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to Ellen, who, because of this and because the A. I. R. again 
declared dividends, fulfilled Miss Bellew’s prophecy by taking, 
when the following winter opened, if not a swell studio, a high- 
ly respectable flat. “Do not fret about me,” said Miss Bellew, 
when Ellen expressed a hope for the young woman’s future. 
“As long as a certain class want their skies red hot, and their 
vegetation tropical, I’ll not want for bread and butter.” That 
this class still exists is evidenced by the fact that Miss Bellew 
goes about in cabs, and could have one of her own if so minded. 

During the year Ellen heard occasionally of Joel Barton. 
He was in Europe, and through Mrs. Vail-Euston she learned 
of a rumor of his being about to marry an English girl. Then 
summer came and Mrs. Vail-Euston departed to Bar Harbor, 
and she heard nothing more. About this time Miss Bellew 
came to see her, and after listening in silence for some moments 
to Ellen’s feeble attempts at sprightliness, she rose with a 
brusque movement, and drew her from her chair to the light. 
“Ellen,” she said, and Miss Bellew could be severe when she 
chose, “you must give up work, and get out into the country. 
You are thin, pale, and peaked—very peaked.” 

Ellen said, as she had said once before, that she was not ill 
or overworked. “Then what is it?’ demanded Miss Bellew; 
and added in a softened tone of voice, ‘“ You are still fretting 
about Joel Barton?” 

Ellen burst into tears, and little by little Miss Bellew learned 
a truth Ellen by no means admitted to herself, and had no idea 
that she admitted to her listener. 

“Tf ever there was a special providence,” ejaculated Miss 
Bellew when she had learned all she wished to know, “it was 
the one brought me here this afternoon! Now, Ellen, you think 
that Joel Barton—the one that’s alive—did an injury to his 
brother. Now listen; I know all about it. You remember the 
time you were in Europe? Well, one summer at that time I 
was at Sharon Springs. There was a Miss Etting at the hotel 
where I stopped—as lovely a girl as ever I met. Her first 
name was Alice, and she was a Catholic. Both Joel Bartons 
were at the Springs, and never was there a more united pair 
than those two brothers till the one that has died ”—her voice 
softened—“ fell in love with Alice.” 

Ellen flashed a look at the narrator. “I’m telling you for 
your own good; wait till I’ve finished,” pursued Miss Bellew, 
«At the same time the other Joel took it into his head to 
look into the affairs of the Catholic Church, and Alice, she in- 
structed him. I may as well tell you right now, she had no 
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idea of marrying any one; she wanted to be a Sister of Mercy, 
and that’s what she is now. Joel, the one who is dead,” again 
her voice softened, “took it into Azs head that his brother 
wanted to cut him out, and proposed to Alice offhand, and, as 
I hinted, she refused him. Then he quarrelled with his broth- 
er, laid all the blame on him, and left for where I did not 
know then. He acted like a madman; the Joel who’s living 
was a sort of an artist, and he was doing a picture of Alice, 
and the other Joel slit it all to pieces with a penknife.” 

Ellen’s eyes were opened in huge wonder. “ And they quar- 
relled about that girl!” she exclaimed; “how much women 
have to answer for!” 

“There was no they about it,” retorted Miss Bellew; “ Joel 
Barton, the one that’s dead”’—her voice did not soften—“ was 
the only one who did any quarrelling. And as for women be- 
ing at the bottom of every trouble, that’s nonsense! It was all 
a man’s wicked passion that was in fault there. Alice Etting 
was not to blame, neither was the Joel who’s alive, though it’s 
a pity he was of so inquiring a disposition at that time. And, 
Ellen, don’t take to berating women; it’ll only react on yourself.” 

Miss Bellew was aggrieved. She was too shrewd a reader 
of human nature to expect immediate gratitude for the shatter- 
ing of an idol, even though it were an idol already fallen; but 
she could not welcome ingratitude, and she made the mistake 
of thinking Ellen ungrateful. 

“Do not think I regret having listened to you,” Ellen said. 
“T am glad you have spoken, for I should not, to save the 
memory of the dead, be unjust to the living. Still,’ she went 
on, and there was a wistful look in her eyes, “he was very 
dear to me, and one wishes to think well of the dead.” 

Miss Bellew took her hand and whispered, “ You are right, 
Ellen; but,” she tightened her grasp, “ you made an ideal and 
you loved the shadow of it. If you had seen him as I saw him 
at the Springs you would say that ideal is living; the Joel 
Barton you loved never died.” 

Miss Bellew never again touched on the subject of the two 
Joel Bartons; but when she next saw Ellen she remarked 
that she looked less peaked, and again urged on her the wisdom 
of less work and more play. “But what if work be play and 
play be work?” queried Ellen. Miss Bellew laughed, and re- 
sponded : “ Have your own way, my dear; it’s something you’re 
fond of, I guess.” Ellen smiled; that had been Aunt Judith’s 
opinion of her. 

On her return to the city, in the fall, Mrs. Vail-Euston 
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looked in on Ellen while she was giving a sitting to a Miss 
Nash, who was proving to be an unbiddable and wooden subject. 

“Fancy!” said Mrs. Vail-Euston to Ellen; “I have it from 
a reliable source that Joel Barton is on his way home on the 
Europa, to arrange his affairs preparatory to his marriage with 
that English girl—you remember my telling you about her?” 

When Mrs. Vail-Euston had taken her departure Miss Nash 
exclaimed: “ Fancy!—it is all fancy! Ever since Cordelia be- 
came Mrs. Artisant, Mrs. Vail-Euston has been pairing off her 
friends right and left. Now, I have it from an old crony of 
his, Joel Barton is bringing home a monument to put over a 
brother of his who was killed out West by the Indians.” 

To which Ellen cried in haste, “ Keep that position, please ; 
don’t stir!” and thus gained the touch of vitality she wanted 
for Miss Nash’s portrait. 

Two weeks after the Europa came in Ellen was pondering 
over some rough sketches of a picture she intended to paint, 
when the Buttons of the Etruscan—the name of the flats in 
which she resided—brought her a card on which was engraved 
the name of Joel Barton, and immediately after Joel Barton 
walked into the room. Taken unawares, she could not help the 
sunny face she showed him., 

“Thank you for making me welcome,” he said when they 
had shaken hands; “I’d have come long ago had I dared. I 
went down to your old studio—I knew nothing of your change 
of residence—and instead of you found an old friend, Miss 
Bellew. She is charming; I had no end of talk with her, and,” 
he pursued, candor and truth pushing him on to continue the 
train of thought started by his interview with Miss Bellew, 
“I’ve come back for my photograph. It is mine legally, but I 
want it to be given me by you. You won’t refuse me, will you?” 

It would have been wiser in him not to have mentioned his 
interview with Miss Bellew. Ellen’s face became quite stern in 
comparison with what it had been on his entrance, “ Certain- 
ly,” she said; and thinking of what Amy Bellew might have 
said to him, her coldness was not all assumed. “The photo- 
graph is yours’; and she touched a bell and said to a maid 
who entered, “ Nettie, you will find a photograph of mine on my 
dressing-table; please make a parcel of it and fetch it to me.” 

She was business-like, but it was dreary work for Joel 
Barton. She expressed a hope that he had had a pleasant pas- 
sage across the water, and he replied: “We had a most dis- 
agreeable voyage; every one seemed to have taken cold. I 
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thought people never took colds at sea; and,” he laughed, 
“there was one poor fellow completely done up. His wife 
came aboard to meet him. ‘Ann,’ he said, ‘I’ve got a fearful 
cold. I can only shake hands; I can’t kiss you.’”’ 

“ Poor fellow indeed!” laughed Ellen; then with much polite 
concern, “I hope you haven’t a cold, Mr. Barton.” His eyes, 
uplifted to hers, fell, and the toe of his boot took to ruffling 
the rug under his feet. “ But it is two weeks since you ar- 
rived; it would have gotten quite well by this,” Ellen hurried 
on with the good intention of bettering her speech. 

There was a soft knock on the door, and the maid entered 
with the photograph neatly done up in white paper. “ Thank 
you, Nettie,” said Ellen, receiving the parcel, and with a little 
courtesy the maid withdrew. 

Turning the parcel over in her hands, Ellen said, and looked 
downwards with an odd steadfastness: “I heard that you went 
abroad for a monument to be erected over J— your brother.” 

“That was attended to before I went abroad,” he replied. 
“But he has had a better memorial in the prayers you have 
said for him.” ; 

She bit her lip to keep back the tears that mounted to her eyes. 

“No,” he went on, “I did not go abroad for that.” Then arose 
and stood over her where she sat, her head persistently bent down 

“ Don’t you know why I went abroad?” he asked. 

She could not speak, and only shook her head. 

“T went abroad because you sent me,” he said. 

She darted a look upward; “I sent you!” she exclaimed. 

“ Not formally by words, no; but the day in the studio, you 
cannot have forgotten that. I tried to forget you—I couldn’t.” 

She could no longer bear the strain of having him stand 
over her in that manner. ‘Please be seated,” she said; “I can 
listen to you better if you sit down.” 

“T am inconsiderate,” he exclaimed, and returned to the 
chair with the rug all kicked up about it. 

“T want to tell you something about my brother and my- 
self,’ he went on when he was seated, and she thought that 
after all he was a smaller man than she had believed him to 
be since Miss Bellew had spoken to her. Still she would hear 
him out, for he had a right to defend himself even at the ex- 
pense of the dead. 

“From what I can gather you did not as much as know 
that Joel had a brother till I mentioned the fact. Is not that 


so?” he asked. 
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Yes, it was so, she said; and he continued: ‘‘ There was trou- 
ble at the very beginning: our father died before we were 
born, and our mother died at our birth. We were left desti- 
tute, and had it not been for our aunt the baby-farm at the 
poor-house would have been our destination. Our aunt was a 
widow, her husband’s name had been Joel, and she had us both 
christened Joel, so that if either of us died, she said, there 
would still be a Joel in the land of the living. My brother 
and I—you know how alike we are in person—were alike in noth- 
ing else. Aunt Judith was a wealthy woman; but, very wisely, 
she taught us to depend on our own exertions for a livelihood, 
and Joel, who was thoroughly unselfish, studied to please her, 
and she was delighted when he became a surveyor. But I dis- 
pleased her by giving up the study of medicine for art. Then 
something happened which caused my brother to renounce me. 
I cannot speak of this. I do not say he was in fault, but it 
quite upset me.” 

He paused, and Ellen said: ‘‘ You have given up painting?” 
+ He bowed his head, and replied: “ The fact is, it was a nui- 
sance all round; it gave Aunt Judith a deal of comfort to know 
that I had thrown it aside, and had she lived I would have 
gone back to medicine.” 

He paused again, this time for her to speak. But Ellen was 
too busily thinking to open her lips. He had spoken no ill of 
any one, unless of himself. He was a bigger man than she had 
thought him to be. 

He waited patiently for a moment and then went on, his 
voice softened almost to a whisper: “It would be too much to 
say that I cared for you from the moment I saw your photo- 
graph. I was interested in you, I suppose, because of the rela- 
tion I thought you still bore Joel. But I cared for you from 
the time I first saw you at Mrs. Vail-Euston’s, and ’—he spoke 
rapidly and rose from his chair; “and, Ellen, I have come to 
ask if there will ever be a time when you can give me some 
of that love you had for my brother?” 

She did not mind his standing over her now, and the words 
Miss Bellew had spoken came to her mind and she said, almost . 
as one speaks who thinks aloud, “The Joel Barton I loved 


never died.” 
His eyes looked blankly inquiring into hers; then they 
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brightened, and he asked, “ Am I he? 
Her hand outstretched to take his was her answer. 
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THE TEMPTATION. 
BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 


IHEN was Jesus led 
Into the wilderness, to undergo 
The dread assaults of his relentless foe, 
To whom, when hunger-faint, the Tempter said : 
“Tf thou be, 
In very truth, the Son of God Most High, 
Then shall these barren stones that round Thee lie 
Be bread for Thee.” 
And Jesus said: 
“ Not by bread only shall man’s fast be broken, 
But by each living word that God hath spoken 
Shall he be fed.” 


Satan taketh Him 
Into the Holy City; set Him, there, 


Upon a temple-turret, high in air, 
And said—in scorn of sinless Cherubim : 
“Tf Thou be 
The Son of God, cast Thyself down from hence; 
*Tis writ, ‘His angels shall be Thy defence— 


” 


Shall succor Thee.’ 

And Jesus said: 
“Thou shalt not tempt thy God”; and so hath smitten— 
With the calm answer, “It is also written ’’— 

The foe we dread. 


Satan bore him then 
Unto a mountain top that scaled the skies; 
Kingdoms and thrones unveiled before His eyes, 
The pomp and majesty that dazzle men: 
“Lo! to Thee,” 
He said, “I give all that Thou seest now, 
The power, splendor, dignity, if Thou 
Wilt worship me.” 
And Jesus said : 
“The Lord thy God shalt thou adore ”;—completed 
Thus the mysterious conflict ; and, defeated, 
The Tempter fled. 





THE TEMPTATION. 


“It is written again: Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.”—<S?, 
Matthew iv. 7. 
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HAPPINESS IN PURGATORY. 


. tT may be said of Purgatory that if it did not ex- 

% ist it would have to be created, so eminently is 

it in accord with the dictates of reason and com- 

mon sense. The natural instinct of travellers at 

their journey’s end is to seek for rest and change 

of attire. Some are begrimed with mud, others have caught 

the dust of a scorching summer day; the heat or cold or 

damp of the journey has told upon them and their attire. Per- 

haps, even, the way has made them weary unto sickness, and 
they crave for an interval of absolute repose. 

Travellers from earth, covered with the mud and dust 
of its long road, could never wish to enter the banquet-room 
of eternity in their travel-stained garments. “Take me away!” 
cried Gerontius to his angel. It was a cry of anguish as well 
as désire, for Gerontius, blessed soul though he is, could not 
face heaven just as earth had left him. He has the true in- 
stinct of the traveller at his journey’s end. Dust, rust, and the 
moth have marked their presence, and even the oddities and 
eccentricities of earthly pilgrimage must be obliterated before 
the home of eternity can be entered. De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
is interpreted, nothing short of heaven for those who have 
crossed the bourne. But, if the heavenly gates are thrown open 
to the travellers all weary and footsore, “not having on a nup- 
tial garment,” no heterogeneous meeting here on earth could 
compete with the gathering of disembodied spirits from its 
four quarters. It is human ignorance alone which canonizes all 
the departed, and insists on a direct passage from time to 
heaven. The canonization is not ratified in heaven, because 
heaven would not exist if it took place. The Beatific Vision 
is incompatible with the shadow of imperfection. To act as if 
it were belongs to the same order of things as rending the gar- 
ment of Christian unity. 

Purgatory makes heaven, in the sense that heaven would not 
be possible for men without it. As well might we try to reach 
a far-off planet, which is absolutely removed from our sphere, 
an unknown quantity, though a fact science does not dispute. 
Heaven without Purgatory is a far-off planet which must ever 
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remain beyond our touch and ken, for it would be easier that 
we in our present condition should traverse space than that the 
sinner should see God face to face. 

The vestibule of heaven, in which souls tarry in order to 
make their preparations, and to be prepared for the feast of 
eternity, can scarcely be an abode of pure suffering. Heart 
and mind, as they exist in the anima separata—that is, under- 
standing and love—are at rest. On earth mind and heart are 
the source of the greatest pain as well as the greatest joy. The 
severest pain of body may be accompanied by happiness and a 
mind at rest, whereas remorse makes life unbearable. Hidden 
criminals at large have not unfrequently given themselves up to 
justice in order to arrive at peace by a public execution, that 
being the penalty demanded by their tortured conscience. 
Death, however ignominious, rather than remorse—the backbite 
of inwit, in the quaint language of our forefathers. Remorse is 
not in the organs of sense, but a purely intellectual operation, 
proper to man. It cannot be softened by worldly prosperity or 
riches, fame or success. On the other hand, a good conscience 
is a well-spring of happiness, be the outward circumstances of a 
man’s life what they may. Bodily pain would add to the tor- 
ture of remorse, just as it might deaden the joy of a good con- 
science, per accidens, as theologians say. Conjointly with the 
mind, the heart causes the keenest sufferings and the deepest 
joys of human life, joys and sufferings which are acted upon 
in the same way indirectly by pain of body. A severe tooth- 
ache, for instance, quickens the pangs of remorse, whilst it 
deadens joy proceeding either from the intellect or the heart. 
It would madden a bride on her wedding morning, without in 
reality affecting her happiness. The root of both joy and grief 
isin the soul, not in the body. Conscience is the “ worm which 
never dieth’’—that is, hell, the torment created by man himself 
for his own punishment. The same applies to Purgatory, as 
far as conscience has been sinned against. The soul has 
created its own torment, but in Purgatory the fires die out be- 
cause they deal with the anima separata, never with the senses. 
In each case the nature of the fire, which may not be material 
and is exercised on spirits, must remain mysterious to us. At 
least we can understand it by analogy. Remorse in the tor- 
tured soul of a murderer is sufficient to destroy the prosperous 
and pampered life of the body. Intensify it by the measure of 
eternity, and it may alone constitute hell. That is probably 
what theologians mean when they say that the fire of hell and 
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that of Purgatory are identical. What fire is to the body, that 
burning sorrow is to the spirit, who sees things in their true light, 
and weighs lost opportunities in the balance of the next world. 

By sorrow and love earth shows us the material, to speak in 
human language, out of which Purgatory is made. The pangs 
of remorse deaden the most intense bodily pain, and the power 
of love does more than render hard things sweet. Many waters 
cannot quench charity, neither can the floods drown it, says the 
voice of love in the Canticles. Whether human or divine, it is as 
a burning fire, which consumes all minor cares. I will not deal 
with passion, but with love in its noblest form and expression ; 
the love, for instance, of a mother, or of a wife, or of an affianced 
bride. Earth has nothing better in the natural order than dis- 
interested affection, a foreshadowing of Purgatory as much as 
the torture of remorse. Sin will not be there, neither will 
money-making; love will be the coin of the realm. Von sud- 
trahuntur delici@a sed mutantur. As the action of purification is 
perfected, each human intelligence in Purgatory will be more 
and more fixed on God. The soul disengaged from the senses 
will learn all the more promptly the lesson of Purgatory, if it 
has not been learnt here, the perfect love of God. There is 
joy in suffering under these conditions, a joy which makes 
pain acceptable. A promessa sposa will be patient with sudden 
illness, and racking pain, if they promise to be temporary. 
She can afford to be so as long as her heart is fixed on the 
wedding day. The sfoso, indeed, may weary of a sick affianced 
bride, and court another. This can happen in human things, 
but never in Purgatory. The souls there are fixed on the Un- 
changeable One, who can never prove them false; so be the 
suffering what it may, they can afford to bide his time, secure 
that the reward of their heart’s long watching will never pass 
away. Their wedding day is far removed from the vicissitudes 
of earth, and the fever-tossed brides may suffer in perfect peace. 

On earth it is more difficult to unlearn than to learn afresh, 
and it must be feared that to the great majority Purgatory is 
an unlearning. The idols, the false standards of the world 
must be swept away. In the first instant of eternity the soul 
has an intuitive perception of her errors. It may be likened to 
arrival in a foreign land, of which the language has been badly 
learnt at home. English-French will serve as a comparison. 
It is very soon proved to be no French at all. The foreigner 
immediately says: “I am all wrong. I must begin again.” He 
had much better have learnt no French—at least his professor 
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will think so—for he has to unlearn more than he learns, his 
expressions, his quantities, his pronunciation. Fully aware as he 
now is of his shortcomings, the work of imparting real know- 
ledge will take time. 

We say that knowledge is power. In Purgatory it is love, 
and who can call the process of arriving at it all painful, even 
if accompanied by torments? It is the burst of eternal day, 
coming gradually to those who ascend the steep mountain-side 
of Purgatory. 

In it, as in the Father’s house, there are many mansions. 
Whilst the saint may be punished with the pain of loss only, 
the sinner may be racked with fiery torments, ‘‘saved yet so as 
by fire.”” Whatever the “mansion,” the suffering proceeds from 
the same cause, varying in degree: remorse for the past, love 
of God in the present. That which on earth causes our torture 
and our joy is prolonged in Purgatory, with this difference: 
Here our minds and hearts are unquiet because they are not 
fixed on God: ¢here knowledge and love will be first established 
on their true centre, and then perfected. 

There is one single and unique instance of purgatory on 
earth—not purgatory in the loose sense in which the expression 
is often used. Suffering by itself is not synonymous with Pur- 
gatory. There must be the absolute certainty of heaven, which 
has been given only once. Amen, Amen, I say to thee, this day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. The word was spoken by our 
Lord himself to one in fearful torture and ignominy. Was the 
good thief conscious of pain with that divine promise ringing 
in his dying ears? It may well be doubted. 

He has spoken the same word to each of the holy souls: 
“Thou shalt be with me in paradise’”’; and they are so moulded 
to his will that his hour is theirs. They long to hear ¢hzs day, 
but the security of Our Lord’s promise tempers their suffering 
and puts it far above all pains and sorrows of earth. Who would 
not submit to be crucified, if Zo-day thou shalt be with me in par- 
adise were the reward? Yet a state of crucifixion and perfect 
security is that of the souls whose blessedness exceeds their 
torments. 

These thoughts may possibly suggest comfort to some who 
confuse suffering with unhappiness. They are not synonymous. 
Let us rather think of the hdly souls as in the condition of 
the good thief. If they are suffering the torments of cruci- 
fixion they have heard the word which is to be their joy 
through eternity: Zhou shalt be with me in paradise ! 
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A GARDEN OF THE LORD. 


A PASTEL. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


FN the warm, lustrous glow of the Southlands a 
garden shines, and then sleeps. There white 
magnolia petals gleam as they bask in the sun- 
shine, absorbing its magic potencies, and the 
evening primrose unfolds her quivering life to the 

moon. Odors of penetrative sweetness commingle with its 
glorious color, in a complicate dream of delight. Scarlet flashes 
of bloom and golden glow of jasmine stars, the grace of swing- 
ing vines and the crimson breadth of great cacti, with the soft 
phosphorescent glow of nasturtiums in hours of darkness, make 
a daylight paradise for the humming-birds, while, at evening, 
the bats flit over on drowsy wing and pallid night-moths keep 
carnival. 

Yet here, in this garden of delights,a woman sits and weeps 
—a Rachel bereft of comfort. The blessed Lord of the garden 
sees her grief—he is all compassion—and sends his angel to 
strengthen her. The divine touch upraises her bowed frame; a 
moment of silence, a moment of spirit-calm, then she hearkens. 
His voice has a supreme sweetness, as of choirs invisible. 

“There was once a garden in Palestine wherein walked the 
Risen Lord. Its lilies knew the Crucified One—they rang their 
white bells and shed odors like incense—but the holy woman 
knew him not. Like thee, she mourned the dead. Grief wrung 
her soul. Then the Master turned and said unto her: ‘Mary!’ 
Whereupon she turned herself, and cried ‘ Rabboni, Master!’ 

“Even thus he now speaketh to thee. He is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living! 

“ Thy two children live unto Him. 

“The violets on their Northern graves are alive, and shine, 
dark-blue, in their old sweetness. The snows buried them, but 
harmed them not. How much more shall the souls of thine 
innocent babes shine in His Presence ? 

“Lift up thy head, lift up thy stricken heart! Obey my 
word and go forth. The children of other mothers await thy 
comforting. He is risen, the Divine One! Arise thou, to new- 
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‘* Jesus saith to her: Woman, why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou ? 
- + - She turning, saith to Him: Rabboni!”—S7. John xx. 15, 16. 
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ness of life! I sing his praise, where the earth-discords cease.” 
And the angel departed from her. 

So she went forth to succor the meek upon earth, and the 
poor, and babes that suffer from hunger and cold and pain. 


II. 


Three circling years go by, a trinity of loving thoughts and 
words and deeds; it has been unto the mourner according to 
the word of the Lord. 

Again she is in the garden. The imperial sunset flaming 
down over it deepens its splendors. Her face reveals a certain 
mild happiness, a moon-white radiance, as of one sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing. With her is a young child—her own—its soft 
hair like a mist of gold in the ruddy sunlight. For the bless- 
ing of each poor mother she has comforted has brought its 
reflex blessing back upon her, and the empty heart is full. 

This last child she has named Gabriel, from her Gethsemani 
vision in this long unvisited but unforgotten garden. Now, she 
can but thank the dear Lord for his great compassion and the 
mercies that fail not. 

None the less, in the deep of her soul she still dreams—in 
an undertone, like minor music—of her twin graves in the 
North-land. The snows that fall on them fall also upon her; 
the thin grass that grows through the short summer and yel- 
lows in autumn, waves and fades and yellows in her heart. 

Wherefore, again, in the tenderness of twilight comes the 
angel. 

Then is she aware also of two that are with him—two sweet 
cherub-children, once her own. Fleecy white garments wrap 
them round; in their dewy eyes dwells a far-away glimmer. 
She knows them as if she knew them not. Around them is 
the atmosphere of another country! 

She dares not embrace them; some sense of sin, some sha- 
dow of earth has enwrapped her. She fears the intense purity 
they bring, sees that their conversation is in heaven, their proper 
comradeship with the angels. They have absorbed the peace 
of another home. They smile upon her; yet it is a strange 
smile, like the white scattering of rose-leaves. 

Still they Aave been hers; she rejoices in that, unspeakably. 
“ The day will come,” thus the voice of hope sings within her, 
“when they will be mine again. I shall be of like whiteness 
then! I shall go to them in the fulness of time.” 
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Likewise the angel teaches her—his voice has a silvery ten- 
derness, as of pity for humanity: 

“ All life cometh from God, flowing down like a stream of 
light. All life to him returns, a cycle of sweet existence, both 
here below and there above. Thence we proceed; thither we 
tend, eternally. O Thou, divine Source and Centre, whence all 
whiteness of spiritual radiance streams out o’er the universe, 
purify this soul and draw it to thee!” 

And the earth-mother cried “ Amen.” 

Meantime, however, the heaven-children had slowly drawn 
near the earth-child, as if they knew him of kin, and he stretched 
out his little hands to them. The sin-barrier had slipped from 
between them, for the baptismal drops yet bedewed the boy 
Gabriel. 

Then the angel again spake to the mother: “ Thou hast 
seen thy heaven-children ; be henceforth content! Nevertheless, 
more blessed they who have not seen and yet have believed. 
The prayers of the poor have ascended for thee, and have 
availed before the throne; wherefore I am sent. Thy charity 
has been the joy of thy heaven-children ; thy goodness, the star- 
mist of their crowns.” 

Then the cherub-children, the earth-child, and the angel 
linked hands and surrounded the mother, a living ring, in the 
presence of God. 


VOL, LXv.—6 
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LIGHT ON LA SALLE’S CONNECTION WITH THE 
JESUITS. 


BY JOSEPH WALTER WILSTACH. 


SHE present is an appropriate time for recalling 
the memory of Robert Cavelier La Salle. Jus- 
tice is being done the memory of the great 
band of French gentlemen who laid bare the 
secrets of the veiled North-west. In the Capi- 

tol the illustrious Marquette is perpetuated in grateful marble; 
and the priceless Relations of the Jesuit explorers and martyrs 
who opened up the wilderness are rescuing from oblivion the 
memory of transactions without parallel in the pages of sober 
truth. Though La Salle has no claim from a spiritual stand- 
point, he stands in the foremost rank of scientific explorers. 
He was immeasurably beyond such worldly adventurers as Cor- 
tez and Pizarro, whose learning was 
that of the rough soldier, accus- 
tomed to write with the sword 
rather than with the pen, and whose 
science was no greater than that of 
being able properly to set a squad- 
ron in the field and forecast the 
fortunes of a battle. La Salle was 
aman of immense attainments, in 
the physical sciences especially, and 
he was no mere college theorist. 
The principles he had learned in 
the class-room and the laboratory 
he was called upon to apply in 
practice on the vast theatre of na- 
ture in an unknown continent. The 
enthusiasm which animated him in 
the pursuit of his tremendously 
daring schemes elevated him truly 

La SALLE WAS A MAN OF GREAT to the heroic plane. 
eerie ve eee Modern invention has made the 
work of the traveller and scientific explorer comparatively easy ; 
but in La Salle’s age the wrestler with nature had no such aids 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY WERE MADE UNDER THE BLESSING OF RELIGION, 
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as our day knows. Travel was slow and hazardous; scientific 
instruments were rude and few and costly; means of communi- 
cation with one’s base were non-existent; newspapers were al- 
most unknown; the forests and prairies were trackless, the rivers 
bridgeless; maps were unreliable; savage foes lurked wherever 
the explorer turned; famine dogged his footsteps; jealousy and 
mutiny in his own camp made his progress a journey over hot 
ploughshares. In La Salle’s case these terrors of travel were 
intensified by the man’s own unfortunate disposition. He was 
utterly destitute of those qualities of camaraderie which are in- 
dispensable to the leader of an exploring party; his pride was 
insufferable, his ambition boundless. With a taciturn and cyni- 
cal habit he combined a domineering, abrupt, and rugged manner. 
In a word, he was filled with all the overweening egotism of the 
Voltairean type of Frenchman, without a particle of the donhomie 
or gaiety which often softens the repulsive ill-breeding of that 
inflated sort of character. This was the rock on which the bark 
of his fortunes split; and his melancholy failure has in it an 
impressive lesson for all who can read it aright. 


LA SALLE A JESUIT NOVICE. 


Up to the present nothing definite was to be ascertained 
concerning the relations of La Salle with the Jesuit order. In 
Charlevoix’s Letters he is spoken of as having been brought up 
among the Jesuits, and other writers vaguely hazard the sug- 
gestion that he taught for some time in their schools. It was 
remarkable that when La Salle came to Canada he avoided 
the Jesuits entirely, and cultivated the friendship of the Sulpi- 
cians and Recollets. At last we have the key to the mystery. 
The story is now given to the world in an authentic and cate- 
gorical shape for the first time; and we learn that it was the 
same inability to control a violent temper which drove his fol- 
lowers to hate and murder that caused his severance from the 
Jesuit order. 

Father Camille de Rochemontiex, of the same order, has 
published a book devoted to the investigation of La Salle’s 
connection with it. He has devoted years of research to the 
task among the archives of the society. La Salle’s baptismal 
record, preserved in Rouen, the place of his birth, bears date 
November 22, 1643. The boy was admitted to the Jesuit novi- 
tiate October 5, 1658; and his collegiate career from that period 
down to his break with the order is thus traced by Father 


Rochemontiex : 
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THEY PENETRATED THE TRACKLESS FOREST. 


“ During two years he was engaged in cultivating the virtues 
of the religious life under Father Mouret, a skilled director, who 
occupied important posts in the province of France. The dis- 
ciple was neither easy to manage nor to fashion. Of exuber- 
ant health, large, vigorous, proud, impressionable, strong-willed, 
dominating, hot-headed, it was very difficult for him to sub- 
mit, to bend, to master himself; and in spite of his long 
experience with souls, his profound knowledge of character, the 
Pere Maitre (the master of 
novices) asked himself more 
than once if he would ever suc- 
ceed in disciplining the boiling 
imagination of his novice, in 
restraining the overflowing ac- 
tivity of his temperament, in 
correcting the impetuous sallies 
of his youth, his extraordinary 
desire of independence. He 
succeeded, however, or nearly 
so, by force of patience and 
devotion, thanks also to the 
daily battle of the novice 
against a nature, rich no PERE MARQUETTE, 
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doubt in God’s gifts, but tormented by ardent passions. If the 
reform was not complete, it was sufficient to allow Cavelier de 
la Salle to unite himself with the Society of Jesus by the three 
religious vows, October 10, 1660, the feast of St. Francis Borgia, 
third general of the society. The novice had a particular de- 
votion to St. Ignatius Loyola; he therefore wished, the day 
when he took his vows, to add to his baptismal name that of 
Ignatius, and afterwards he never called himself, while in the 
society, but Robert /gnatius Cavelier.* 


AS A SCHOLASTIC. 


“ At the end of the novitiate, the vows taken, the time for 
studies was at hand, and the young religious proceeded to the 
royal college of la Fléche to pursue during two years a course 
of logic and physics, taught by Father James Le Brun. The 
physical sciences and mathematics were then in high place in this 
college, thanks to the two distinguished mathematicians, James 
Grandamy, rector of the establishment, and John de Riennes, 
professor of mathematics for forty years, who knew how to give 
to these two branches of education an efficacious impulse. The 
Frére Cavelier—he was so designated—was not a model for 
work and application in this house of study, although he gave 
proof of talent and displayed remarkabie aptitude for the phy- 
sical sciences.t 

“He was to spend three years at la Fléche and devote the 
last year to the study of mathematics; but such was not the 
case, for reasons which we shall presently see. 

“In the month of October, 1662, he taught at Alencon the 
fifth class, and the following year he returned to la Fléche to 
complete his philosophic course by a year of mathematics. From 
October, 1664, to October, 1665, we find him teaching the fourth 
course at Tours, and afterwards (1665-1666) professor of the 
third course at Blois. Finally, in the month of September, 1666, 
he is again sent to la Fléche to commence his theology.t 

“As we have seen, he experienced considerable difficulty, 
once out of the novitiate, in remaining long in the same place; 
and although the constitutions of the order prescribed three 
years in uninterrupted study of philosophy, his superiors con- 
sidered it advisable after two years passed at la Fléche to 
assign him to the fifth grade at Alencon. He could not remain 


* Catalog: Soc. Jesu (Arch. Gen. S.J.) 
+J6. We read also in the Ca/a/. 2dus ; ‘* Ingenium optimum, talentum habet ad mathe- 


matica”’ (Arch. Gen. S.J.) ¢ Cat. Prov. Francie (Arch. Gen.) 
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longer than one year 
at the same employ- 
ment, surrounded 
by the same faces. 
The lapse of a few 
months where he is 
finds him _ discon- 
tented, and desirous 
of being where he 
is not. One of his 
superiors, Father de 
la Faluére, admira- 
bly defines this state 
of soul by the sin- 
gle Latin word zn- 
guietus,* which is un- 
derstood but has no 
equivalent in French. 
Soon the faults of 
the novice, which 
grace from above 
and personal effort 
had partly corrected, 
reappeared and be- 
came more and more 
pronounced, especi- 
ally at college. The 
regent works very 
little, he is full of 
ennut, he lacks re- 
straint and prudence 
with his scholars, 
modesty towards his 
equals, submission 
towards his supe- 
riors. 

“ Change in mode 
of . life, a supreme 
effort of good will, 
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* Catal. 2dus,, an. 1665 
(Arch, Gen.) Father Fran- 
cis de la Faluére was Rector 
of the College of Tours. 
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the grace of God had produced the first transformation; soon 
unconquered nature assumed the ascendant, bringing with it a 
love of independence, pride, insubmission, outbreaks of violence, 
all the strong passions of the energetic temperament. Zxmnuz re- 
turns, then discouragement. Hoping to find in another house, 
outside of his province, the peace he no more possessed, and 
probably the perseverance in a vocation violently disturbed by 
frequent shocks, he twice asked of the Rev. Father General 
authority to go to Portugal to pursue his theological course. 
HE LEAVES THE SOCIETY. 

“To the second letter, dated from la Fléche December 1, 
1666, the Rev. Father Oliva replied January 18: ‘I have seen 
the letter in which you manifest for the second time a desire 
to study in Portugal, to enable you to go sooner on the mis- 
sion you wish for. Without taking counsel of any one, I still 
hold to my first opinion and judge it inexpedient to yield to 
your desire. Remain peacefully in your province, and, your 
studies completed, your third year of probation accomplished, 
I will be forced to accede to your desire, so full of zeal.’* 

“Evidently this solution was not pleasing to the young 
student, who was unwilling to remain at la Fléche, who wished 
to travel and see other lands. The letter of Rev. Father Oliva 
brought matters to a crisis. 

“Not having obtained the solicited favor, and failing to 
comprehend the wisdom and prudence of his superior’s deci- 
sion, he was thrown into a state of great irritation, and hence- 
forth thought only of casting off the yoke; he asked to be 
released from his religious vows.t Motives of a moral nature 
supported the demand. 

“The request, having been examined and approved by the 

* Epistola R. P. Oliva, die 18a Januarii: Vidi epistolam guam ad me 1mo Decembris de 
tuo in Lusitaniam profiscendi consilio, studworum causa, pro faciliori dein ad missionem quam 
expetis migratione rursum dedisti, Ego absque cujusguam alterius suasu, in sententid persto 
med, nec fudico expedire ut tta fiat. Quare guieto tibiin provincia licebit esse, gquoad absolu- 
tes studtts et tertiad probatione peracta, desiderium bono zelo plentssimum explere conabimur.” 
(Arch. Gen. S.J.) 

+ In this request Cavelier exposes at length the motives determining him to quit the order 
where he had lived so many years ; he opens his whole soul to his superior general, he hides 
none of his moral infirmities. Rev. Father Oliva replies February 26, 1667, with a truly 
paternal affection, which is very touching: ‘‘Commiserationem plurimam peperunt que de 
variis infirmitatibus quibus es obnoxius exposuisti mihi 10 Januarii. Quid poro perpensis rite 
omnibus, statuendum sentiam, ediscere poteris ex tuo Provinciali, cud potestatem fect ut te a 
votis absolvat et emancipet. Tu vero, carissime frater, ubi cumque et quocumque statu fueris, 
memor esto undé excideris, et attendito ad petram unde excisus es, et quamis sejunctus loco, 


corde tamen conare semper nobiscum et cum Jesu vivere. Gratia illius sit semper tecum.” 
(Arch, Gen. S.J.) 
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counsel of the rector of la Fléche and the provincial at Paris, 
was transmitted to Rome January 28, 1667. The Ist of March 
the Rev. Father General wrote to Father Bordier, provincial 
of France, as follows: ‘ After seri- 
ous consideration of the informa- 
tion you have transmitted, we au- 
thorize you to dismiss from the 
society Robert Ignatius Cavelier, 
approved scholastic.’* On March 
28 Cavelier left la Fléche and en- 
tered the world.t 


SIDE LIGHTS ON HIS 
CHARACTER. 


“We have descended to so 
many details upon this epoch 
wholly ignored by our historians 
in the life of Cavelier, an epoch 
embracing a period of nine years 
from his entrance of the novitiate 
to his leaving the order, where he 
had taken perpetual vows. How- 
ever, if this study has appeared 
somewhat long, it will not be the 
less advantageous in throwing light 
upon a fact of history wrapt in 
obscurity for more than two centu- 
ries; it will enable us to better un- 
derstand the character and temper- 
ament of the celebrated discov- 
erer; it explains why, in the New 
World, he kept aloof from the THE MARQUETTE STATUE. 
Jesuits and was in close relations 
first with the Sulpicians, then with the Recollets; it will explain 
his whole life in Canada, his enterprises and his misfortunes, 
his excessive need of activity, his passion for travel, his faults, 


* Cum litteris Re Vz 28 Januarii reddite sunt informationes ad dimittendum Robertum 
Ignatium Cavelier, scholasticum approbatum, quibus diligenter examinatis Re Vz mandamus, 
ut dimittat Robertum.” (Epist. R. P. Oliva ad P. Jacobum Bordier, provincialem. Romz, 
rer Martii. Arch. Gen. S.J.) 

t+ Dicitur in Catal. 2do: ‘‘ Exivit Mag. Robertus Ignatius Cavelier é collegio Flexiensi die 
28 Martii 1667.” (Arch. Gen. S.J.) 

Hennepin (Nouvelle découverte, p. 107) says, natvement sans sourciller, that the superiors 
of Cavelier gave him, on his leaving the order, a certificate stating that he had never given 
suspicion of a venial sin, It is evident he never read the letter of Cavelier in which he ex- 
poses his moral infirmities. 
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imprudence, his lack of moderation, and also the active ardor 
of his faith. His robust health and great stature were powerful 
succors in his adventurous enterprises, and more still the Nor- 
man blood which flowed generous and abundant in his veins; 
like his countrymen, he was intelligent, active, industrious, full 
of resources, careful of his interests, and, as some have said; 
dissembling.” 

“«Thus ended, unfortunately,’ says La Salle’s companion, 
Jontel, ‘the life of M.de la Salle, at a time when he had 
everything to hope for from his labors. He had the spirit and 
talent to insure the success of his enterprise; firmness, courage, 
great knowledge of the arts and sciences, making him capable 
in everything; and an indefatigable industry, which made him 
superior to all obstacles, would have finally brought a glorious 
ending to his great enterprise, if all these admirable traits had 
not been balanced by too haughty manners, making him at 
times insupportable, and by the severity he used towards those 
who were under him, which finally created an implacable hatred 
against him and was the cause of his death.’”’* 

Commenting on this summing up, Father Rochemontiex says: 

“This judgment of a friend, who followed La Salle in his 
expeditions and possibly knew him better than any one, is 
assuredly of great weight; it explains the words of Charlevoix 
to which certain historians have not accorded full justice, be- 
cause, in their enthusiasm for the discover, they have tried to 
hide from themselves the weakness and faults of human nature: 
‘Such is the lot of those men whom a mixture of great faults 
and great virtues lift out of the common sphere. Their pas- 
sions lead them into faults; and if they do what others could 
not, their enterprises are not approved by all; their success 
excites the jealousy of those who are obscure; they affect some 
favorably, some unfavorably; one kind takes revenge by im- 
moderate depreciation, the other by exaggerating their merit. 
Hence the different portraits which are drawn and which bear no 
resemblance to each other. But as hatred and the desire to 
depreciate always go to greater extremes than gratitude and 
friendship, and as calumny always finds readier belief with the 
public than eulogy and praise, the enemies of the Sieur de la 











* Journal of the last Voyage of the late M. de la Salle in the Gulph oy Mexico, . 
by M. Jontel. Paris, 1713. This work was written from notes made from 1684 to 1687. 
** Jontel,” says Charlevoix, ‘‘ who saw him at Rouen in 1713, was an honest man, and the only 
member of the band of La Salle on whom the celebrated voyager could count.” 

Ferland, Cours d'histoire, t. ii. p. 172, delivers the same opinion as Jontel concerning La 
Salle. 
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HEROES OF DISCOVERY. 


Salle have done more to disfigure than his friends to embellish 


his portrait.’ ” * 


HIS INNER LIFE. 


“ These reflections are just; with them we end what we have 
to say concerning the great explorer, in this short résumé of 
An original character, far from 
common, extremely harsh, he was equally mobile, shifting, lacking 


his life of forty-three years. 


in frankness and uncommuni- 
cative. During the past fifty 
years, in which French and 
American historians have at- 
tempted to reach his character, 
they have not succeeded, be- 
cause possibly they have been 
unwilling to study it from its 
most salient side, in our opinion. 
There are hidden instincts, pow- 
erful, tyrannical, which drive 
forward in a violent manner 
strong and energetic natures in 
the arduous pursuit of the un- 
known, the vague, even more 
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* Histoire de la Nouvelle-France, t. i. p. 471. 
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than the allurements of glory and the ambition to be great. 
One would say that such natures feel the necessity of flee- 
ing from themselves, of getting outside of themselves, of for- 
getting self in movement and activity; repose is displeasing, 
fatigues them, exasperates them; the perpetual tempests 
which agitate them break forth in impetuosity, at times in 
anger and brutality, against those nearest them, friends, ene- 
mies, or those who are neither one nor the other. Let psy- 
chological historians, solicitous of truth, study more this side 
of Robert Cavelier, and they will write his life as he lived it; 
they will no longer amuse the public with portraits of the 
imagination, where there is nothing true but fantasy. To sum- 
marize: the two great glories of this discoverer are his finding 
of the Ohio and the mouths of the Mississippi; he completed 
the discovery of that river commenced by Joliet and Marquette 
in 1673.” 





IN OLD TRINITY CHURCH-YARD, 
(Head of Wail Street, New York.) 
BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
LONE, unheeding, unheeded, they lie in their narrow 
bed, 
With only an iron lattice between the quick and the 
dead ; 
For more than a century’s passing they have slept ‘neath 
crumbling stone, 
While life flows on without them, untended, unloved, unknown. 





For the living, the din of battle, the clash of war and creed ; 

For the dead, a grave forgotten, “where the paths of glory 
lead.” 

Without, men toil in blindness, and their work’s with sorrow 
rife ; 

Within, men sleep in quiet, lulled by the waves of life. 


’Tis good to have God’s acre in the midst of our busy day; 

’Tis good to stem the tide of life on its fierce, triumphant way ; 

For that’s the last sweet resting place for the lives that come 
and go, 

That narrow isle of perfect peace where the streams of silence 

flow. 
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DOLORES’ EASTER. 
BY EASTON SMITH. 


a OOR, sad-eyed Angela must have had some premo- 
nition of the thorny path that stretched before 
her baby’s tender feet when she bade the god- 
mother bestow upon the tiny brown atom that 
lay placidly sucking its wrinkled fists and star- 
ing with great, black, knowing eyes at the frescoed walls of 
the church the name of Dolores. 

Sad indeed were the circumstances of her birth, and sorrow- 
ful her life promised to be, as her mother’s had been before her; 
for Angela, in defiance of her family’s commands, had married 
a worthless young fellow, whose handsome face was his only 
recommendation, and had been cast off and disinherited. The 
loss of her heritage mattered little, for few of the humble 
classes of Mexicans have it in their power to give anything. be- 
yond the parental blessing for their daughter’s wedding portion ; 
but it was this very benediction that poor Angela’s soul most 
desired, and when her husband took her to a new city among 
strange people, and then proceeded to maltreat and neglect 
her, like the brute he was, her strength failed rapidly and she 
died of a broken heart soon after Dolores was baptized. 

The helpless infant was left to the kind-hearted but poverty- 
stricken woman who had acted as her sponsor. Fortunately, 
there is as much charity given and received among the multi- 
tudinous poor as is found among the rich—more, I think, else 
what would become of all the unfortunate waifs and orphans 
who thrive and flourish without ever seeing the inside of an 
asylum ? 

Dolores lived, but she certainly did not flourish; delicate 
from her birth, it would have required the tenderest care to 
have made a healthy child of her, and this her foster-mother 
was not able to give. She was a pitiful-looking little object, 
with only her great, beautiful eyes to redeem her face from 
absolute ugliness, but so appealing was the expression of those 
eyes that their owner often became the recipient of unsolicited 
alms as she stood shyly watching the sturdy, rosy muchachos 
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and muchachas of the neighbors playing their noisy, happy 
games. Somehow happiness never came near Dolores even in 
her childhood ! 

Not, however, until she was a girl of fourteen did she un- 
derstand what trouble really was, for one may be a stranger to 
joy and yet never know the true meaning of sorrow. Then 
old Anita, her foster-mother and protectress, died, leaving her 
utterly alone and without a réa/ to call her own. Of her dis- 
sipated, unnatural father Dolores knew nothing. He had de- 
serted her mother before the child was born, and had never 
been seen again by any one in the city who had the doubtful 
pleasure of his acquaintance. She was conscious of a most un- 
filial, but at the same time a very natural, loathing for the 
man, which she regularly confessed to the good padre and vain- 
ly sought to overcome; but, like Banquo’s ghost, it was a feel- 
ing that would not be downed, and I must say that the wise 
old priest found the sin always deserving of absolution. 

For a time the neighbors feared that in her wild grief over 
the death of the only mother she had ever known Dolores 
would put an end to her own life, but the girl was too much 
of a Christian and too good a Catholic for that. After weeks 
of lonely anguish and semi-starvation, of which no one ever 
knew, she left the miserable adobe that had always seemed to 
her a comfortable home, and went among her acquaintances 
seeking employment. She was too frail-looking and too retiring 
in disposition to readily find work; but at last her efforts were 
rewarded, and she obtained a situation as assistant janitress in 
the old. jail at Juarez. 

Not a very enviable position you will say, and you are right. 
The gloomy, forbidding building made poor Dolores shudder 
whenever. she entered its musty walls; but beggars, alas! can- 
not’ be choosers, and the pay was sufficient for her modest 
needs. 

Her duties consisted in doing the lighter work appointed 
her by the wife of the janitor, a grim old woman with a face 
and manner.as repellent as the jail itself. Dolores engaged a 
room near by. Her strength did not permit of long walks, else 
she would have liked to be far away where the shadows of the 
gloomy edifice could not “slur the sunshine half a mile,” and 
be a constant reminder to her of the misery that lay hidden 
within, and of the anxious hearts—some innocent enough—that 
were beating behind its bars. 

It was when she had been serving there three years that the 
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romance of Dolores’ life occurred, and a pathetic little one it 
was; sad, as is almost every romance that comes into the lives 
of the very poor. Heretofore she had seen nothing of the 
prisoners, most of whom were confined for trivial offences 
against the law: petty larceny, assault, and the like. There 
were, it is true, some few awaiting trial for murder; but Dolores 
tried to forget their existence, so horrible was the thought of 
it, and she made the sign of the cross many times in Mexican 
fashion whenever their names were mentioned. She was deeply 
religious by nature, and her foster-mother had instilled so care- 
fully lessons of faith and piety into her pure young mind that 
anything evil seemed to recoil from it instinctively. 

But I am digressing. 

Shortly before the commencement of Lent, in the February 
of 1893, an entirely novel element, in the shape of four Ameri- 
can prisoners, came to break the monotony of jail-life at Juarez, 
and to open a new world to Dolores, who had never experienced 
a pleasurable or interesting sensation in all her colorless exist- 
ence. 

The party, and a lively one it was in spite of its gloomy 
environment, consisted of a prominent cattle-man, an American 
by the name of Ralph, with three of his cowboys. Mr. Ralph 
had a ranch on the border-line of New and old Mexico, and 
some hundred or more head of his cattle, failing to observe the 
proper degrees of latitude, had strayed down into the green 
fields and pastures of the other Republic. When at last, some 
months after the usual season of round-ups was over, Mr.-Ralph, 
accompanied by several of his men, went across the line to gather 
and reclaim his recreant kine and brand the new-born calves, he 
fell into the hands of the Philistines. 

A wealthy Mexican, who owned vast herds of cattle and 
whose hacienda was noted for its magnificence, had long borne 
a grudge against Mr. Ralph for some injustice, real or fancied, 
which the latter had done him when he first moved into the 
country. Here was an opportunity for revenge. On Mexican 
soil it would be easy to prove any trumped-up charge against 
an American, so while Ralph and his party were settling their 
bill at the queer little hotel where they had stopped in prefer- 
ence to goine over to El Paso, because its patron had been a 
college-mi of Mr. Ralph’s in New York City years before, 
they were ...ested on a warrant sworn out by the Sefior Garcia 
for cattle-stealing! Two of the cowboys, by a liberal use of 
their revolvers, made their escape into El Paso; the others, in- 
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cluding Mr. Ralph, regarding the matter as a mere joke, quietly 
accompanied the officers of the law. 

However, after a preliminary trial before the magistrate, the 
affair took on a more serious aspect. Ralph was formally ac- 
cused of gathering and branding as his own whatever calves 
and yearlings came in his way, and was thrown into prison to 
await the time when his case could be tried; the other men 
were also imprisoned as accomplices, and all were refused bail. 
It was a grave charge. 

Realizing the tardy justice of a Mexican court, and know- 
ing that the Sefior Garcia would spend his last peso in order to 
gratify his revenge, Mr. Ralph had little hope of immediate re- 
lease. His jailers were not unkind—indeed, the rollicking, jo- 
vial cowboys soon won the hearts of the laughter-loving 
Mexican in charge, as well as of the guards, and they were 
allowed all possible liberty, the while every means of escape 
was carefully shut off; for, although he sympathized with his 
prisoners, the wary alcaid had no idea of losing a good, fat 
office by any negligence in the discharge of his duties. 

For a fortnight all went well, and then incarceration in the 
cold, damp cells, together with the lack of nourishing food, be- 
gan to have its effect upon Mr. Ralph. He was stricken down 
with pneumonia, and in spite of his vigorous constitution he 
succumbed to its fatal power and died in a few days. This 
was a vengeance which his enemy had not foreseen, and, it 
must be acknowledged, did not fora moment contemplate. He 
immediately put forth every effort to secure the release of the 
other Americans; two of the men were given their freedom 
without any difficulty, but the third, Tom Bates, as he was 
familiarly called, had got into trouble with one of the guards, 
in which the man was decidedly worsted, and for this fresh 
offence he was condemned to wait his trial. 

Tom was a happy-go-lucky, dare-devil sort of a chap, always 
getting into some scrape, but by far the most popular cowboy 
in southern New Mexico. He had already gained the good 
graces of all the jail officials, and was permitted to do pretty 
much as he pleased. Thus it was he met Dolores. 

The sight of the poor little thing, who seemed like a pure, pale 
lily in the midst of her uncongenial surroundings, moved his 
heart to pity, and before he knew it he was making love, in 
vigorous, American fashion, to this shy Mexican maiden, who 
had never before had a tender word addressed her except by 
old Angela’s withered lips. What wonder that she responded, 
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and speedily grew to love him as only the impetuous children 
of southern climes can love? 
Together they planned a method of escape. With Dolores 
to take and bring his letters it was easy of accomplishment. 
She was regarded as such an unimportant member of the com- 
munity that her comings in and goings out were never even 
: questioned. Once her lover was safely across the river in El 
Paso she would join him, and then they would be married and 
begin life together. And how bright and beautiful life seemed 
now to Dolores! Yet only a month ago she was wondering how 
any one could find it worth living—a problem that has puzzled 
many a wiser head than hers. That her lover would escape she 
did not doubt; had she not prayed for it every evening at the 
Lenten devotion, and did not the dear Lord say ‘‘ Whatever 
you shall ask for in my name’’? 

She was not quite sure—scrupulous little soul!—that it was 
right to help a prisoner get out of jail; it might be cheating 
the government; but heart is stronger than conscience in 
some cases, and Dolores knew she was aiding an innocent 
man. 

La Semana Santa had come at last, and the entire popula- 
tion of Juarez was engaged in the celebration of its solemn fes- 
tivals; the guards relaxed their vigilance, and the alcaid spent 
in church the time he should have passed in going his custo- 
mary rounds of inspection. The night before da Pascua de Resur- 
reccion, as Easter Sunday is beautifully called in the Spanish 
tongue, was the time selected by Bates as most propitious for 
his attempt. Dolores could easily smuggle in whatever he 
needed to help him, and the wall once scaled, his cowboy friends 
and erstwhile fellow-prisoners would be waiting on the other 
side with swift horses to carry him across the Rio Grande to 
the American side. 

Although it appeared easy enough to Tom Bates, it was in 
reality a desperate undertaking; but then, the average cowboy 
is used to desperate adventures. The chief danger, from Tom’s 
point of view, lay in the brilliancy of the nights; and how he 
longed for a drizzling, eastern rain to blot the brightness of 
the stars! 

At length Easter eve came, and with it Dolores. For sever- 
al days she had not been to attend to her customary work. 
Holy Week is something of a holiday even among the poor, 
and she was required, like the other girls of the congregation, 
to take part in the beautiful processions that are such a pic- 
VOL. LXv.—7 
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turesque feature of all religious observances in Mexico. Under 
her ragged mantilla she had concealed a revolver, which her 
lover’s sharp eye quickly noticed. 

“ What is that for, Dolores?” 

“For me,” she replied simply in her musical broken English. 
“T shall follow you to the foot of the wall and remain there 
until you are safely over, and I may need this for protection if 
they find me.” 

The cowboy laughed, as well he might; it seemed like the 
mouse offering to help the lion. 

“You are mad, carita, to think of such a thing. Can you 
imagine for an instant that I would let you run any risk? Go 
home, chiguita, and pray for me as you always do, little white 
soul! To-morrow as you come from your Mass you will learn 
how I have succeeded; and now, addios/” 

“Come,” called out one of the jailers, who was approaching, 
keys in hand, to lock up the prisoners for the night. ‘ No 
more talk, Dolores, or you too will be locked in. Vamos /” 
And Dolores vamosed. But she had no idea of quitting the jail 
and leaving her lover to escape unaided; so she hid herself in 
one of the dark corners of the great arched hallway where she 
knew she would not be seen, and, crouching on the floor, pa- 
tiently waited for the hours to go by. The stones were very 
cold and she was hungry, for she had not taken time to eat 
supper. She would say her beads, the good padre’s Christmas 
gift, and ask the Blessed Mother to intercede in behalf of her 
lover, and then she would go to sleep; it still wanted four 
hours of midnight. 

As the great bell in the jail-tower tolled its twelve heavy 
strokes the sound of stealthy footfalls fell upon Dolores’ listen- 
ing ears, and, peeping from her hiding-place, she saw the cow- 
boy’s huge frame disappearing into a narrow passage-way that 
led into the yard. 

The girl was nearly paralyzed from her long wait in the 
cold, but she managed to grope her way after him like a little 
black shadow, keeping all the time at a safe distance; for she 
knew if he saw her there would be a scene, and both would be 
discovered. 

Now they are out in the prison grounds, and, gracias d Dios, 
the night is cloudy! Dolores’ prayers have been heard! Ina 
few seconds Tom is at the appointed place, his low whistle is 
answered by a louder one from the other side, and then the 
work of scaling the wall begins. Hard and slow work it is, but 
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with the assistance of the rope thrown to him he is at last on 
the top. 

Dolores breathes a prayer. of thanksgiving and, forgetting 
all caution, she steps out. from the shadow of the wall. Just 
then there is a cry of ‘“‘halt” from the sentinel; his gun is 
raised, but the bullet whistles off into space and Tom is safe 
on the other side. In less time than it takes to tell it, three 
horses, urged on by spur and quirt, are galloping madly to- 
wards the northern shore of the Rio Grande. But Dolores in 
her exultation forgets that she is the target for the sentry’s 
gun’; and when she remembers, it is too late. The angry guard 
fires twice, thrice, in quick succession, and she falls heavily 
forward upon the hard stones of the prison walk! 

La Pascua de Resureccion dawned beautifully fair, but there 
was no dark-eyed, sad-faced sefiorita waiting at the church 
door to meet the messenger whom Tom Bates had sent to 
escort his betrothed across. to the American side, where they 
would be made man and wife. 

Instead Dolores lay in the sunny ward of the sisters’ hos- 
pital, fighting with all her feeble might against the approaches 
of that grim bridegroom, Death! The doctors had pronounced 
her case a hopeless one when called to the jail the night be- 
fore, and so she was allowed to be removed to more pleasant 
quarters. 

But doctors are not infallible. Before a month had elapsed 
she was rapidly regaining strength ; happiness is the best elixir 
yet discovered, and Dolores, under the tender care of the good 
sisters, and rejoicing in the knowledge of her lover’s freedom, 
found life a thing to be desired and clung to it accordingly. 

The excitement at the jail over, Tom Bates’s escape had 
gradually subsided; I think, indeed, there was a feeling of 
secret joy among the officers that their gay-hearted favorite 
had achieved the freedom it was not in their power to grant 
him. Dolores’ share in the affair had been soon forgotten; for 
a long time she was unconscious and unable to give any ex- 
planation of her presence in the prison yard, and in the mean. 
time the guardians of the public peace evidently came to the 
conclusion that neither her testimony nor her arrest was worth 
while, for she was left undisturbed. 

Somehow people never considered Dolores. 

Although it was not safe for Mr. Bates to appear in person 
on the streets of Juarez he made his presence at the hospital 
duly felt, and every day brought Dolores a letter and an offer- 
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ing of fruit and flowers. Such letters as they were! Tom’s 
knowledge of Spanish was limited in the extreme, and his 
fiancée could not read English. This, however, should have 
been a source of consolation to Mr. Bates, for one is not ex- 
pected to be fluent in their handling of an unknown tongue, 
whereas his English would certainly have been open to criti- 
cism. You see, a life spent in chasing unruly cattle over the 
plains, and breaking the spirited broncho to the saddle, is not 
conducive to the acquirement of a Chesterfieldian style of com- 
position ; but after all it is the sentiment and not the style of 
a letter that the true lover considers. 

But Tom’s gifts were not the only ones that found their 
way to Dolores; for his friends, carried away by their admira- 
tion of the little Mexican girl’s heroism and devotion, “ backed 
him up,” in Western parlance, with the usual cowboy prodi- 
gality, and the hospital patients enjoyed a period of such luxury 
as they had never before imagined, much less experienced. 

Two months later a greatly changed Dolores emerged from 
the hospital door, and, accompanied by one of the sisters, was 
driven over to El Paso, where she became the wife of the man 
for whose sake she had so nearly lost her life. And few would 


have recognized the poor, sickly prison drudge in the dainty, 
smiling girl who bowed her graceful acknowledgments to the 
cheers that went up from the crowd around the church as 
Tom Bates and his bride waved their last adieux to the 
country “down by the Rio Grande.” 
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A PROTESTANT DEFENCE OF MANNING.* 


BY REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


FRENCH Protestant enters the lists as the latest 

champion of the great English Cardinal. Car- 

dinal Vaughan wrote of Mr. Purcell’s Life of 

Cardinal Manning: “The publication of this life 

is almost a crime.” M. de Pressensé goes a step 
further and says: “The publication of this life zs a crime ”— 
C'est une mauvaise action, After wading through the fifteen 
hundred-odd pages in which the Catholic biographer “ dis- 
credits and shames” the cardinal “by his narratives, by his 
judgments, and even by his praises,” it is refreshing to read 
this glowing and enthusiastic tribute from one of alien faith. 
After viewing the fancy portrait of an “egoistic, ambitious, 
jealous, double-faced, intriguing churchman,” it is pleasant to 
turn to a faithful likeness “of one of the greatest and noblest 
figures the century affords.” 

This volume is important because it is the first work of any 
length written in answer to Mr. Purcell; because it comes from 
a prominent French Protestant divine; because in a remarkable 
preface it shows the utter insufficiency of Protestantism to satis- 
fy man’s spiritual needs. 

We know of nothing more severe in the way of invective, 
since Newman wrote his famous reply to the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. It will be as decisive to Mr. Purcell’s claims as a 
biographer. 

Some Protestant critics, in discussing M. de Pressensé’s book, 
wondered how he could write so strongly in defence of a Cath- 
olic prelate. He thus answers them: “ Are we to be accused 
of treason to the Reformation if we point out the glaring errors, 
the monstrous contradictions, the inexact citations, the mutilated 
documents, the confusion of thought, the vulgarity of style, and, 
worse than all, the spirit of disparagement and calumny which 
makes this work a sad monument of all that a biography worthy 
of the name ought not to be?” 

* Purcell’s “‘ Manning” Refuted. Life of Cardinal Manning, with a critical examination 


of E. S. Purcell’s mistakes. By Francis de Pressensé, a French Protestant. Translated by 
Francis T. Furey, A.M. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 
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HE LAYS BARE PURCELL’S INCONSISTENCIES. 


He loses all patience with a man who, “while ever protest- 
ing his love and respect for the cardinal, betrays at every step 
an instinctive malevolence’; ‘‘ whose assertions show not so 
much a deliberate intention to deceive, as a constitutional in- 
capacity to tell the truth.” This is strong language. No mere 
rhetoric either, for M. de Pressensé substantiates his statements. 
Let us take a few instances. 

Fifty years after Manning had taken orders in the Church 
of England he wrote in regard to his choice of a state of life: 
“It was purely a call from God as all that he has given me 
since. It was a call ad veritatem et ad seipsum. As such I test- 
ed it, and followed:it.” And again: “ My own thought was to 
obey God’s will, to save my soul and the souls of others.” 
One would have thought that this was sufficient. But Mr. 
Purcell “insinuates that the vocation of Manning was very 
probably the fruit of an illusion; that the young clergyman de- 
ceived himself if he thought he was influenced by any but pure- 
ly worldly motives. In point of fact, he felt none of those re- 
ligious emotions he speaks of later on. This is plain speak- 
ing. One is anxious to know on what this scaffolding of hy- 
pothesis is built. Where are the documents which permit him 
to contradict so flatly the express words of the cardinal ?” 

No documents are forthcoming; nothing but the negative 
argument that “there is no contemporary evidence given by 
Manning in his letters to John Anderdon,” etc. (p. 95). Nega- 
tive arguments, however, are often inconclusive, as the history 
of modern criticism would prove. A thousand such arguments are 
destroyed by one positive fact. M. de Pressensé refutes this 
statement by simply pointing to Manning’s letter* of Septem- 
ber 26, 1831, “to his brother-in-law, Mr. Anderdon—a long let- 
ter which shows how deeply he was stirred by the thought of 
this vocation.” Ad uno disce omnes. 

HE ANSWERS ACCUSATIONS. 

Another more serious accusation is that of “speaking con- 
currently for years with a double voice” (vol. i. p. 463). True, 
Mr. Purcell attempts an explanation; but his explanation does 
not explain, if all that he insinuates of “ moral difficulties,” 
“human motives,” and “ shrinkings of flesh and blood” be true. 
M. de Pressensé shows that Mr. Purcell was utterly incapable 

* Cardinal Manning, by Dr. J. R. Gasquet, p. 11. 
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of appreciating Manning’s position; totally blind to the fact 
that a man cannot put more coherency in his utterances than 
there really is in his thoughts. He mentions, as Dr. Gasquet 
also has done, the dictum of the Spectator. It reads as follows: 
“In the private diaries and letters purporting to give what Mr. 
Purcell calls ‘the inner man,’ who doubted the validity of the 
Anglican position from the year 1846 to the year 1850, we find 
likewise expressed that the doubt may be due to illusion. This 
being so, he declares it to be his duty to speak hopefully of 
the English Church, and not to unsettle others in their allegi- 
ance to it. And in the letters cited in the same chapter as 
giving “the outer man,” or “the public. voice,” we do xot find 
assertions inconsistent with private doubts of the Anglican posi- 
tion, but rather a line of argument which urges the duty of 
remaining in the Anglican communion in spite of personal 
doubts. 
THE ERRINGTON CASE. 

Again, M. de Pressensé protests against the treatment of 
“the Errington Case.” Mr. Purcell, it is true, says (p. 81): 
“The removal of Dr. Errington was, therefore, not merely the 
removal of a man, but the overthrow of a false or vicious 
principle”; and again, p. 89: (Manning was) “persuaded in his 
own mind that the whole movement, or as he called it ‘con- 
spiracy,’ against Cardinal Wiseman was anti-Roman and anti- 
Papal; that the main hope and aim of the malcontent bishops 
was to undo all Wiseman’s work, and to throw back the church 
in England for a generation,” etc. But with this there is the 
insinuation that Manning, by “somewhat unscrupulous methods of 
attack,” urged Dr. Errington’s removal for his own personal ends. 

The general disorder of the letters and documents is insisted 
on; their juxtaposition in violation of chronology and logical 
sequence; their repetition with different context. Errors of 
fact are noted, such as calling Manning the second English car- 
dinal since the Reformation, speaking of the Catholic emanci- 
pation as the order of the day as late as 1830, declaring the 
cardinal averse to a losing cause his life long. Errors of judg- 
ment are pointed out: the indiscreet publishing of letters which 
will be misunderstood by the general reader; the undue impor- 
tance given to the Errington affair and petty diocesan squab- 
bles; while so comparatively little is said of the cardinal’s 
charitable work, his preaching, his writings, his spiritual direc- 
tion of souls, and the like. 

This by way of showing that “such a writer puts himself 
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out of court”; that the long-looked-for life of the great 
cardinal has proved a fiasco, because written by one who 
evidently was not in sympathy with his subject. And, strange 
enough, Mr. Purcell has written: “To a biographer his hero 
should be of supreme and special interest”! 

Will Mr. Purcell again utter his protest against idealized 
history or biography?* Will he quote us Manning, Newman, 
and Pope Leo to the effect that ‘truth is the only thing that 
matters”? The knights of the story could with equal truth 
maintain to the end their conviction that the shield was silver 
or gold. We have heard of an old Arabian proverb quite to 
the point: “He that tells ALL that he knows, often tells more 
than he knows.” 

Until the executors of the late cardinal give to the world 
a new life and a truer, M. de Pressensé’s book will act as an 
antidote to the poison contained in Mr. Purcell’s two bulky 
volumes. For his is the portrait of a man, loyal to principle 
and conscience; of a Christian, obedient to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit; of a priest, the servant of his fellow-men, 
“the hero of charity.” 


Not that M. de Pressensé’s work is faultless. We object 
strongly to Luther being placed on a level with St. Augustine 
and St. Vincent de Paul; we refuse to believe that before his 
conversion Manning “found little fault with pure Protestantism 
as distinguished from his Anglican form.” 

But, above all, we declare that M. de Pressensé’s admiration 
for Manning has led him to be unfair to Newman. He has 
told Mr. Purcell that he exalts Newman to lower Manning. 
M. de Pressensé, however, unintentionally goes to the other 
extreme. 

PEN-PICTURE OF NEWMAN. 

Here is his pen-portrait of the illustrious Oratorian. The 
very type of the zntellectualiste, doubting, questioning, sceptical, 
and “ audacious idealist,’ who never could believe in the ex- 
istence of the material world; lacking some of the finish of the 
gentleman; before his conversion more Catholic, after his con- 
version more Protestant than Manning; intoxicated with the 
praise that came to him on all sides, especially from the Protest- 
ants and the liberals. 

This is not Newman; none of his old friends would recog- 
nize this portrait. Was he a dweller in an ideal world? A 


* “On the Ethics of Suppression in Biography,” Zhe Nineteenth Century, October, 1896. 
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sceptic ever doubting his own conclusions? He himself has 
written: ‘Given the alternative in a university, of social life 
without study, or study without social life, I should unhesitat- 
ingly declare for the former, not the latter.” If Manning was 
“aman of action,” so also was Newman in a no less true 
sense. Not that he could ever interest himself in active works 
as his brother cardinal, but that in his sermons, his lectures, 
his philosophy, his theology, he always had in view the practi- 
cal difficulties of his age and country. 

It has been insinuated before—nay, openly asserted—that 
Newman was a sceptic. If a clear perception of the difficulties 
which beset men in an age of unfaith, if the exposition of these 
difficulties in their fulness be scepticism, then Newman was a 
sceptic. But if, with a vivid appreciation of the obscure night 
which ever follows closely the bright day of truth, there was an 
unshakable certainty of the facts of Christian philosophy and 
dogma, then Newman was not a sceptic. He has answered 
this objection in the Afologia : * 

“Many persons are sensitive of the difficulties of religion; 
I am as sensitive as any one; but I have never been able to 
see a connection between apprehending those difficulties, how- 
ever keenly, and multiplying them to any extent, and doubting 
the doctrines to which they are attached. Ten thousand diffi- 
culties do not make one doubt, as I understand the subject ; 
difficulty and doubt is incommensurate.” 

The very thought that some might deem it sceptical led 
him to write the following apropos of his intended epitaph: 
“Tf a tablet is put up in the cloister, such as the three there 
already, I should like the following, if good Latinity, and if 
there is no other objection; 2. ¢., 2¢ must not be, tf persons to 
whom I defer thought it sceptical :” + 


JOANNES HENRICUS NEWMAN. 
Ex UMBRIS ET IMAGINIBUS 
IN VERITATEM. 
DIE A. S. 18—— 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


NEWMAN CONTRASTED WITH MANNING. 


It is not fair, therefore, to paint Manning as the great up- 
holder of Catholic doctrine, and to describe Newman as a 
compromiser with Protestants and liberals. No, he was as firm 
as Manning in his stand against religious liberalism. Dogma 


* P. 374, ed. 1864 ; Longmans, Green & Co. + Meditations and Devotions, p. 439. 
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had ever been the fundamental principle of religion with him; 
“my battle was with liberalism,” he tell us himself.* What he 
held in 1864 he held unto the end. 

True, his character, his temperament, his bent of mind was 
the direct pole to Manning’s. One insisted on the principle of 
authority, the other on liberty; one feared “the anti-Roman 
and the anti-Papal spirit,” the other feared the results of an 
over-rigid dogmatism; one was “the diligent laborer in the 
field of ecclesiastical politics,” the other was the recluse who 
ventured forth but seldom save in the printed word, No 
wonder, then, their views should differ on so many vital issues. 
Their differences, however, are a proof of that great liberty the 
church allows where there is no question of the deposit of 
faith. : 
No one who had studied at all carefully the writings of New- 
man could maintain that he denied the existence of the world 
around us. Many passages could be adduced in support of 
this thesis. Let one suffice: ‘“ That things exist external to 
ourselves, this I do consider a first principle and one of uni- 
versal perception.” + 


THE DECLINE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


We now turn to that part of M. de Pressensé’s work which 
declares: the present decadence of Protestantism, and the vigor 
and strength of the Catholic Church. This portion of his pre- 
face gives a value to his work over and above his just appre- 
ciation of Cardinal Manning, and his spirited protest against 
the insinuations and errors of Mr. Purcell. 

We know that every heresy, being a denial of a part of 
God’s truth, contains in it the germs of decay. Catholic truth 
(v.g., the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception) may progress 
and develop, even as the youth grows into the man, changing 
yet ever the same. Heresy can never progress or develop; its 
tendency is always downward. It may live for awhile on the 
truth it has preserved, even as the consumptive may live and 
breathe with the one lung that remains to him. But the error 
is there like a hidden parasite, destroying by degrees the truth 
it feeds on. The end is corruption and death. Thus Arianism, 
denying the Divinity of Jesus Christ, thrived for a time, grew 
corrupt and died. So Protestantism will die. 

We know that the Reformation was a great step backwards 
in the history of civilization; that Luther condemned it when 


* Apologia, p. 120. + Grammar of Assent, p. 59 (ed. 1870 ; Cath. Pub. Soc.) 
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he said: “Though nowadays everything is in a wretched state, 
it is no ground for separating from the church”; that Protest- 
antism must fail because it does not satisfy all the moral, 
intellectual, zsthetic, and spiritual needs of men’s hearts. 

We know, too, that the unspotted Spouse of Christ—the 
Catholic Church—stands for the Oneness of the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, though the human element may at times 
separate that essential Beauty into the appearance of the seven 
deadly sins, even as the prism separates the pure white light 
of the sunbeam into seven primary colors. 

We know that Catholicity satisfies the longings of the human 
race. For, taking her stand on the dignity of man, fallen, in- 
deed, but raised again by the Incarnation, she maintains the 
equality of all men in God’s sight, the brotherhood of all men in 
Christ Jesus, the “derty of all men to tend to God through the 
Holy Spirit reigning within their hearts. 

All this we know: men like Manning and Newman in Eng- 
land, men like Lacordaire and Ozanam in France, men like 
Isaac Hecker, Gibbons, Ireland, and Keane in America, have 
been witness to it. 

But in M. de Pressensé we have a Protestant of the Prot- 
estants—one who by birth, by antecedents, by profession is a 
disciple of the Reformation—declaring that he must in con- 
science testify to the same truth. ‘“ Protestantism is a failure; 
the future of religion is with the Catholic Church.” Testimony 
from such a source is valuable, for no one can accuse him of 
special pleading. Testimony from such a source is important, 
for it is the sign of a great religious movement to dawn with 
the coming century. It is an earnest that the prayer of Jesus 
Christ, “that all may be one, even as Thou, Father, and I are 


” 


one,” is ever being fulfilled. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT OF. PROTESTANTISM. 


Last spring, when M. de Pressensé’s two articles on Cardinal 
Manning appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes,* many Prot- 
estants on the Continent wrote him letters full of “pious in- 
sults,” demanding what he meant by writing so enthusiastically 
of a Catholic prelate. Had he proved untrue to the teachings of 
his father, Edmond de Pressensé, the Protestant Montalembert ? 

The answer came quickly. In words, too, that show a readi- 
ness to follow the light; a loyalty to truth and the dictates of 
conscience. There is a subtle delicacy in this rebuke to the 


* May 1, May 15, 1896. 
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so-called disciples of liberty of thought: ‘“ May it not some- 
times happen,” he asks, “that in the very effort to be faithful 
to the spirit, the lessons, and the principles of those to whom 
we owe the knowledge of salvation, we may feel ourselves 
obliged to be unfaithful to their doctrine?” 

Hearken now to his arraignment of Protestantism. 

Protestantism, says M. de Pressensé, especially in France, 
has been for some time on the verge of a terrible crisis. Prot- 
estants are at a loss in their vain endeavor to be true to the 
teachings of the Reformation. Protestantism was born and has 
thrived on a two-fold principle: 1. The formal principle of the 
authority of Scripture, z.¢., “ that every soul receives directly the 
light necessary to perceive the message of God in the Gospels”’ ; 
and 2, the material principle of justification by faith, z.¢., “that 
every soul comes into direct and immediate contact with Jesus 
Christ as the source of salvation.” But when we consider the 
progress of modern Biblical criticism, what becomes of this 
fundamental principle of Protestantism ? 


AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE DESTROYED. 


In the old days, when men could turn over the pages of 
their Bible and regard every word as divine, it was a simple 
matter enough. But to-day this is not the case. Now men 
open the sacred volume and begin to ask themselves: “Is this 
portion authentic? Is this word authentic? Is this really 
Christ speaking, or is it perchance St. John?” etc., etc. 

Some of the old school will answer that /e sens intime—the 
Christian consciousness will readily recognize the truth of the 
Scripture; the true Christian will be quick to hear the sound 
of the Master’s voice. But this is absolute subjectivism. On the 
other hand, the younger Protestant clergy are full of the anti- 
dogmatic spirit of the current philosophies; Hume, Hegel, 
Kant, and Darwin are their guides in Biblical hermeneutics. 
Fain would they have Christianity and the anti-Christian ration- 
alism join hands in an unnatural union. But this leads to the 
utter rejection of dogma; this reduces religion to the definition 
of Matthew Arnold’s “ Morality touched with emotion.” 

Grant for the moment that a few ¢/ite souls may escape the 
wreck. What is to become of the multitudes—and Christianity 
is for all men—without some authority whereon to lean? Over- 
throw the authority of Scripture, and it does not take long to 
destroy the divine personality of Christ therein recorded. “You 
cannot shatter the vase, and still preserve the perfume.” 
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Thus, Protestantism stands to-day between the Scylla of 
‘absolute subjectivism ’* and the Charybdis of “ anti-dogmatism.” 
Again, in the great social changes which are going on around 
us, M. de Pressensé declares that the Christianity of the Refor- 
mation is not the proper leaven; the individualism for which 
Protestantism stands is hors de combat. 


ANGLICANISM A HYBRID CHURCH. 


No language is adequate to paint his contempt for the 
Anglican form of Protestantism. He describes it as “a hybrid 
church,” on the fence between Geneva and Rome; a church 
which repudiates the Reformation, without accepting logically 
what that repudiation should mean. It is a “ pseudo-Catholi- 
cism ”’ which fain would have all the advantages of the Catholic 
Church (apostolic succession, valid orders, the Real Presence, 
the Mass, confession, etc.) “without paying the price” of sub- 
mission. It is a religion whose authority is “ factitious and illu- 
sory ’’—“the most insular, the most local, the most dependent 
of churches.” 

He cannot stomach those compromising reunionists who 
would dictate the terms of peace to the Pope (this before the 
decision on Anglican orders), but says, “7/ »’y a guére de trans- 
action possible ; tl faut, semble t-tl, se soumettre ou se combattre.” 
No half-measures, he tells them; either combat Rome or make 
your submission. 

Protestantism having been proved and found wanting, it is 
natural that men look around them; natural that men should 
draw comparisons. The very essence of Christianity is endan- 
gered. Therefore, ‘‘the question is asked in many quarters, 
whether the supernatural Christian is not secure in a church 
which claims the plenitude of the means of grace; in a reli- 
gious society over which the ages have passed; which offers 
men in the apostolic succession, in the primacy of Peter, in all 
its hierarchical organization, in all the objective realities of 
its worship, the triple guarantee of unity, authority, and per- 
petutty ?” 

THE CHURCH ALONE COMPLETELY SATISFIES. 


An age enervated by the passion for pleasure and dilettantism 
has need of “self-denial, asceticism, discipline, obedience, holi- 
ness of life, regulated activity, cloistered contemplation.” Men 
wearied with “the subtilities of analysis, the dry shells of rea- 
son, the sophisms of doubt,” turn with eager gaze to a “religion 
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which gives them the daily repetition of the grand drama of 
expiation, with its majestic liturgy, whose roots are deeply set 
in primitive Christianity, to a church which is constant in its 
affirmation of the communion of saints and the indefectibility 
of the Church of Christ.” 


M. de Pressensé is right in saying that the Catholic Church, 
by her fourfold solidarity of witty, sanctity, catholicity, and 
apostolicity, is the greatest social force in an age of great social 
reforms; he is right when he declares the need of an authority 
to act as the witness, the guardian, and the interpreter of Divine 
Revelation, both Scripture and Tradition; he is right when he 
shows that the tendency of Protestantism is towards the dental 
of a supernatural revelation. He has sounded the death-knell 
of Protestantism when he declares that “‘z¢ zs not the religion for 
the people,” for, according to St. Paul, “God our Saviour will 
have a// men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (I. Tim. ii. 4). 

M. de Pressensé has not withal put his finger on the essence 
of Catholicity—the union of the individual soul with God through 
the Holy Spirit working in the church and in the individual 
soul. He perceives, indeed, that the Catholic Church is the 
corrective of that false individualism under whose yoke Protest- 
antism is slowly dying. He does not perceive that she is the 
crowning of the true individualism which Jesus Christ foretold 
would make all men free (John viii. 32). He seems to feel that 
Protestantism still offers “a mystic communion of the soul with 
the Saviour”; he does not know that the Catholic Church realizes 
that mystic communion in the fact that her true children are 
members of Christ’s mystical body (I. Cor, vi. 15), partakers in 
very deed of His Flesh and Blood (John vi. 56), and temples 
of the Holy Spirit (I. Cor. vi. 19). 


We have noted the principal points in M. de Pressensé’s 
volume. We do not think it rash to affirm that he is but a 
step from the door of the church. True, it took Newman ten 
years of deep thought and study to make that step; it took 
Manning five years of earnest seeking. Does it seem strange 
that conversion is often so long delayed? ‘“ Neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord” (Is. lv. 8). Faith is a super- 
natural gift. Over the threshold, however, this Israelite without 
guile must one day pass like the sacerdos magnus he so elo- 
quently describes, unless he close his ears to the voice now 
speaking to his soul. 
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THE PURITAN CATHOLICIZED. 


BY REV. P. J. O.;CALLAGHAN. 


AST spring I was assisting in the giving of a mis- 
sion in a city not far from the old town of Sa- 
lem. ‘I visited one of the parochial schools and 
chanced to ask three or four boys to tell me 
x theirnames. I found among these few a Rogers, 
a Pinkham, and a Robinson, and I said to myself, What is 
coming over the face of New England? There are signs of a 
new epoch in her life. 


CATHOLIC NEW ENGLAND. 


Far more important than the change of blood is the change 
of religion which immigration has already effected. Foreign 
blood has brought to New England a religion which has seemed 
foreign to the Puritan, and which he has always hated. In spite of 
hate and all that hate suggested, the Catholic Church has grown 
so that, from being almost unknown a hundred years ago, she 
embraces to-day one-third of all the population of the New 
England States. It is not using a misnomer to speak even 
now of Catholic New England. 

Wonderful and most rapid has been the growth of that strug- 
gling church which John Louis de Cheverus found to consist of 
a mere handful of faithful souls when he arrived in Boston just 
one hundred years ago. It has been only in the last half-cen- 
tury, however, that the church has risen like an apparition be- 
fore the eyes of the Puritan. It seems almost incredible that 
even as late as 1853 the present seven Catholic dioceses of 
New England were within the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Boston. This wonderful growth has not been confined to New 
England. It has been estimated that there are more converts 
from Protestantism within the bosom of the Catholic Church in 
the United States than there are members of the Episcopalian 
denomination in the same territory. Although it is asserted 
that every New England family of note has among its repre- 
sentatives at least one convert, the marvellous growth of the 
church has been most striking in the land of the Puritan; not 
because of the number of converts, but because in New Eng- 
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land the church has captured a stronghold which had been 
for two centuries in the possession of those who hated her 
very name, whereas in newer sections of the country Catholics 
and Protestants have gone on, shoulder to shoulder, in the 


building up of our nation. 
THE CHURCH’S EARLY INFLUENCE. 

The church began to exert an influence upon the Puritans 
as early as the time of Bishop Cheverus. Although the influ- 
ence of Boston’s first bishop was largely personal, it broke down 
many obstacles which bigotry had erected in the way of the 
church’s progress. The learning and simple eloquence, and most 
of all the sanctity of life, which characterized that holy man, 
did wonders in obtaining for Catholics something more than a 
grudging and formal toleration. So great was his influence that 
the legislature submitted for his revision the formula of the 
oath proposed to be taken before voting, in order that it might 
not offend Catholic consciences. When he asked for a sub- 
scription to get money for his new church, John Adams, while 
President of the United States, headed the list, which included 
also the names of the most influential Protestants of Boston. 
Since those times many a Catholic congregation has been helped 
in building its church by generous benefactions from the sons 
of the Puritan. The same spirit which prompted such generosity 
has also obtained for Catholics rights which they were not strong 
enough to demand. It is my honest conviction that far more has 
been granted to Catholics in New England out of a sense of jus- 
tice than has been obtained by the power of the ballot. I know 
full well how deeply rooted has been the Puritan’s hatred for 
the church. But it would be a superficial view of that hatred to 
think that it was inspired by anything less than a love of truth, 
though a mistaken one. Would not any honest man, if he did 
not know what the church really was, have hated the ugly and 
wicked thing—that anti-Christ, that Scarlet Woman—which the 
ignorant Puritan thought to be the Catholic Church? The Pu- 
ritan would not have been the God-fearing man that he was 
if he did not hate this nightmare of wickedness, as he thought 
her to be. He could not have loved justice without hating 
such iniquity. His hatred has continued, and only because he 
has not yet learned to understand the church. And why should 
we condemn him unreservedly for the slowness of his perception 
when we remember how often unworthy sons of Holy Church 
have seemed to give the lie to her just claim of holiness? I 
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would not appear to admit that Catholics have been worse than 
their neighbors; all I know is, that those scandals which must 
needs come have been at least an excuse for much of the Puri- 
tan’s unreasonable hatred of Catholics and Irish. 

Testimony is not wanting from many sources that many a no- 
ble, gentle priest is loved by all his Puritan neighbors. They 
see him solicitous for his flock; they admire his warfare upon sin 
and the haunts of sin; they love him for his devotion to the 
poor, which knows no distinction of race or creed. They glad- 
ly reverence such a man, and by their reverence they prove 
the honesty and nobility of their hearts. Let a Catholic be all 
his church teaches him to be, and let him be all that his coun- 
try and society require of him, and the Puritan will not be 
slow in discovering the man and the Christian. He will delight 
to honor such a man while living, and after his death will 
place his memorial among the monuments of his heroes. The 
triumph of the church in New England will be at hand when 
she brings forth, as she must, more of that race of perfect 
Catholic manhood which has already found its exemplar in that 
noble Irish-Yankee, John Boyle O’Reilly. 

That race will be the race of the Puritan transformed, and 
lifted on the higher plane of purest Catholicism. Already 
Catholic and Puritan blood have mingled in the veins of thou- 
sands. The church has already done much to change the Puri- 
tan by bringing him to a fuller knowledge of her divine mis- 
sion, and thereby has won his admiration and very often has 
drawn him to her bosom. Will the church complete her triumph ? 
If she does, will Catholic New England hold the place which 
Puritan New England has maintained in the intellectual, social, 
and political life of our country? That she will do so is our 
hope and our expectation. 

As the church transforms the Puritan the type of Catholic 
itself will be transformed, not in essentials to be sure, but in 
those characteristics which are his changing garb. A false de- 
votion to relics, the innumerable cords and medals and scapulars 
—all good in their proper place, but by some ignorantly made 
to compensate for the keeping of the Commandments and pure 
living; all such things, when perverted from their proper and 
devotional meaning, do rather repel than attract. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Puritan’s love of 
liberty, it has become with him now a consuming passion. The 
voice of authority will seem to him the voice of God, when it can 
show its right to speak in the name of the Most High, and only 
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while it speaks in accordance with justice and equity. He can 
never be persuaded that arbitrary conduct and tyranny of an 
exacting nature are any the holier because they emanate from 
some vested authority. He will always think that personal 
manliness calls upon him to rebel against vested wrongs as 
well as less powerfully established sources of injustice. He 
may sometimes submit where rebellion would work a greater 
wrong than submission, but he would have no man to believe 
that his submission to wrong of any sort can be obedience to 
the voice of God. It is only choosing the smaller of two evils. 

And yet there is no man more obedient than the Puritan to 
all legitimate authority. Let him be convinced that any 
authority is divinely established, and he will obey the letter and 
the spirit of its commands. The Puritan loves liberty passion- 
ately, but he hates license more passionately. Every just 
authority will find him its most loyal defender. 

I know the mind of the Puritan, and I feel that it is most 
important that his ruling sentiment should be clearly under- 
stood, and therefore honestly described. And it is my firm 
conviction that the spirit of liberty which actuates the vast 
majority of the priests in America, and which makes their ser- 
vice of Holy Church one of personal loyalty to her, will be 
the only spirit which can hope to captivate the heart and win the 
support of the Puritan. If we persuade him that Holy Church 
asks no submission from him except the submission of his 
mind to truth, and his will to a divinely established authority ; 
if we can show him that mortification does not aim at tortur- 
ing the individual, but simply at exercising him in the con- 
trol of his inordinate passions, and that as human nature is not 
totally depraved we do not believe it ought to be entirely 
crushed ; if we can prove ourselves to be honest in our love 
for virtue; if we become ourselves all that Holy Church would 
have us to be, and not try to make him accept more than she 
asks him to believe, we may rest assured that the Puritan has 
but to know the Catholic religion to embrace it most gladly. 

Great have been the achievements of the past, but more 
splendid yet will be the triumphs of the future when the Church 
in America, after recovering from its pioneer efforts, will 
gradually draw to herself the intelligence of this nation. In 
those days Catholic New England will not forget the example 
of leadership which has been set for her by Puritan New 


England. 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


BY REV. FRANCIS W. HOWARD. 

Vrand RIMINOLOGY as a science has grown in the past 

NM few decades and great interest has been aroused 

in the inquiries suggested by it. Czsar Lombro- 

so is reputed to be its founder. The value of 

results obtained, however, does not seem to be 

proportionate to the degree of interest taken in these studies. 

The bibliography of criminology published in one of the late 

reports of the United States Commissioner of Education will 

give one an idea of the wide range of inquiries included in this 

science, and also of the amount of attention that has been de- 

voted to them. The principal work in criminology has been 

done by writers of the Italian school, and indeed this school 
claims this science as peculiarly its own. 

It is not to be supposed that the subject of crime was not 
studied in the past. The criminal code is the result of the 
problem of crime. But the new science studies, not so much 
the act of the criminal—that is, the crime—but it studies the 
criminal himself. Scientific criminologists, and particularly those 
of the Italian school, study the mental, moral, and more espe- 
cially the physical characteristics of the criminal, and their in- 
dustry in gathering facts is equalled only by their precipitancy 
in drawing conclusions. An undiscerning reader of the works 
of writers of this school is not unlikely to form the opinion 
that some day we may hope to measure the degree of crimin- 
ality by a micrometer, or that at least the cephalic index may 
be some approximation to a standard of measurement. 


HASTY CONCLUSIONS OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


The works of these writers serve to show that mere fact- 
gatherers do not make good scientists, and that a disposition 
to base wide generalizations on unimportant coincidences does 
not lead to trustworthy results. It is possible to gather an 
enormous mass of facts in relation to crime, but there are so 
many variables that must enter into the study of such problems 
that it is extremely hazardous to lay down impressions as sci- 
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entific laws. Criminologists observe the association of facts in 
criminals, but do not compare such individuals with equal num- 
bers of non-criminal individuals. Perhaps physical defects may 
be found in seventy per cent. of criminal individuals; therefore, 
the conclusion runs, there is a causal connection betweén the 
two facts. But the criminals are not compared with an equal 
number of persons who are not criminals. One is tempted to 
think that many criminologists believe a causal connection exists 
whenever they find two facts associated in bad company. 

The statistics of crime, again, do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for broad generalization. Official statistics of crime are 
no indication of the morality, nor even in many cases of the real 
amount of criminality, existing in a population. Laws vary in 
different parts of the same country, and the statistics may show 
a great amount of crime in a particular locality, and this fact 
may be only an evidence that the law is more rigorously enforced 
in this place than in others. 

Again, there are three classes of law-breakers, namely, those 
who are convicted, those who are tried but escape conviction, 
and those who do not in way come under the cognizance of 
the courts. The criminals so carefully studied by the crimin- 
ologists are only those offenders who had not wit enough to 
escape the law officers, and thus the amount of criminality is 
in some degree dependent on the sagacity and faithfulness of 
those who are charged with the enforcement of the law. It 
may be questioned whether society suffers more injury at the 
hands of the first class than it does at the hands of the third 
class. 

Students, therefore, who deal only with law-breakers of one 
class need to be especially careful in drawing conclusions that 
may apply to all classes of criminals, and the writings of 
the Italian school are untrustworthy in the conclusions which 
they suggest as well as in those which they expressly deduce. 

Another singular fact in these works is that the moral re- 
sponsibility of the criminal is ignored. The only purpose for 
which many statistics are arrayed seems to be to prove that 
crime is a matter of weather, physical health, or insanitary 
and unfavorable economic conditions; but the degree of con- 
trol which an individual exercises over his own actions is left 
almost entirely out of account. It is quite as rational to treat 
human history without taking account of the human will as it 
is to study the criminal without taking account of his power of 
resolution. So far, therefore, as the scientific study of the pro- 
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blem of crime goes, the subject appears to be great in its pos- 
sibilities rather than in its achievements. 


THE WORK OF W. DOUGLAS MORRISON. 


An interesting work, temperate in its statements and con- 
servative in its conclusions, on /uventle Offenders, by W. 
Douglas Morrison, has lately been issued in the Criminology 
Series; earlier volumes of this same series treating of The 
Female Offender, by Lombroso and Ferrero. The work of 
Mr. Morrison is free from many of the defects above noted, 
but he almost entirely ignores the control which the individual 
exercises over his own actions. Moral responsibility is the one 
thing which gives crime its character, and no one will more 
accurately discriminate between responsible and non-responsible 
acts than the criminal himself. If external conditions are in- 
voked to account for all the acts of the criminal, they may as 
well be invoked to explain all the conscious acts of normal 
individuals. 

The problem of the juvenile offender is perhaps the most 
important phase of the whole problem of crime. It has been 
found on inquiry that the largest part of those who become 
habitual criminals showed signs of criminal disposition in early 
years. Our actions by repetition tend to become less amenable 
to the control of the will and become habits or parts of our 
constitution, and habits of crime may be acquired just as hab- 
its of any kind may. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, to study the conditions which prevail in the life of the 
individual when he is at the parting of the ways, when he is 
choosing between an honorable and useful career and a life of 
crime. For it is perhaps within the experience of every one 
to look back on the circumstances of his life and find a period 
in which the presence or absence of some slight circumstance 
would have resulted in great subsequent change. A_ small 
amount of effort expended on juvenile criminals will accomplish 
more than great effort expended on adults. All well-directed 
efforts looking toward the prevention of crime must begin in 
the time of youth. Mr. Morrison points out that statistics show 
an undoubted increase in the number of habitual criminals, 
and though it may appear from official figures in some coun- 
tries that juvenile crime is not increasing, he shows that there 
is good reason to believe that it is. It is his opinion also that, 
in proportion to numbers, there is more crime in cities than in 
sparsely populated districts. But this conclusion is disputed 
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and it needs to be confirmed by more careful inquiries than 
those whose results are at present available. He points out 
how the growth of humane feeling on the part of the com- 
munity, and especially of those charged with the administration 
of justice, makes it difficult to estimate the tendencies of juve- 
nile crime.. After showing the extent and distribution of 
juvenile crime, he discusses it in its relations to the sex and 
age of the offenders. Then follows in separate chapters an ac- 
count of the physical, mental, parental, and economic condi- 
tions of juvenile delinquents. This part naturally contains an 
inquiry into the causes of the evil. 


NOT PHYSICAL DEFECT SO MUCH AS ECONOMIC CONDITION A 
PREDISPOSING CAUSE OF CRIME. 


There hardly seems to be reason to believe, from results 
thus far obtained, that there is any correlation between physi- 
cal defect and disposition to criminality, and there certainly 
has been no ground shown for asserting that physical defect 
constitutes any presumption of criminality. It might be true 
that physical defects would be found associated in criminal 


children in larger proportion than in normal children—though 
comparisons are not made often enough to give these results 
any value—but even this fact would not prove any causal con- 
nection. The attempt to prove that moral delinquency is always 
accompanied by some form of physical degeneration is an in- 
teresting theme, but it does not help us in our knowledge of 
the criminal or how to deal with him. 

Economic conditions enter more largely as a factor among 
the predisposing causes to crime. This is true more especially 
in regard to offences against property. But the important 
cause of juvenile crime is the lack of moral training. This may 
come from loss of one or both parents, or from neglect of 
parents in the discharge of their duties towards their children. 
Juvenile delinquents show a large percentage of orphan chil- 
dren. There are more who have lost fathers than there are 
who have lost mothers. The moral faculties stand in need of 
training as well as the physical or mental faculties, and if a 
child is left in conditions where in the days of his early youth 
he is subjected to evil influences, it cannot be expected that 
he will develop the moral sense he possesses. We find that 
children can receive a good moral training in the poorest 
economic surroundings. And children born in the most favora- 
ble economic conditions are quite likely to be law-breakers if 
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their moral sense is not developed. Lack of moral training 
will be found to be a predisposing cause of more importance 
than any other in most forms of juvenile crime. 

It follows, then, that among all the ways of treating juvenile 
delinquency there is none of more importance than appealing 
to the sense of right and the power of will possessed by the 
child. The strengthening of the moral resolve should be the 
aim of the treatment of the offender, so far as the prevention 
of future crime and the offender’s own welfare are aimed at. 
Mr. Morrison, in the second part of his book, discusses the 
various methods of treating juvenile delinquency, namely, by 
admonition, fining, corporal punishment, and imprisonment, with 
a concluding chapter on corrective institutions. The utilitarian 
view of punishment is adopted. But do we not find that the 
prisoner’s own sense of equity demands his punishment? And 
do we not often find that children who fail to receive punish- 
ment for their offences soon lose their fine sense of justice? 
The more philosophical view to take of punishment is, that the 
prisoner’s own welfare, and not merely social utility, demands 
it.* The severity of punishments in other days also was not 
altogether the result of lack of humane spirit, but it was in 
some degree the expression of the detestation which society 
had for the act of which the criminal was guilty. It is unfor- 
tunate that many persons seem disposed to estimate the injury 
done by crime by the amount it costs. The real evil, so far 
as crime is an indication of it, is the deterioration of the moral 
fibre of the people. 

THE APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE. 

Mr. Morrison, as we have noted, fails to insist on the 
strengthening of the child’s will-power and the appeal to con- 
science, and seems to think that the abolition of crime is a 
matter of improving the conditions in which the child is found. 
“To build hospitals will relieve sufferings, but cannot cure dis- 
ease.” The implication is that “improved conditions” will make 
hospitals superfluous, and “improved conditions” will cause 
crime to cease. But it seems likely that so long as death is in- 
evitable hospitals are likely to be useful, and so it is likely 
that crime will exist so long as beings possessed of moral 
freedom fail to act in conformity with the expressions of social 
will. 

In dealing with youthful criminals the best measure is re- 


* See article in /nternational Journal of Ethics for October, 1896, on ‘‘ Hegel’s Theory of 
Punishment.” 
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moval from vicious surroundings whenever practicable. If a 
suitable home-life can be provided, it is by all means the best 
thing for the child, for nothing takes the place of the influence 
of a good home. But the great practical difficulties in the way 
are best known to those who deal with the problem of juvenile 
crime. Those who criticise the institution method of treating 
dependent and delinquent children often overlook two things. 
The first is the great difficulty in the way of realizing an ideal, 
and oftentimes the impossibility of such realization. Denuncia- 
tion comes easy, and, as the philosopher Hobbes said, it hath a 
great appearance of justice; and often those who clamor for 
what they think ought to be, fail to ask themselves, are matters 
as well as they can be? The second thing overlooked is the 
vast improvement that a child’s condition undergoes when it is 
taken from vicious surroundings and placed under other care. 
The evils of the “absolute dependence upon and conformity to 
rule,” supposed to be required of children in corrective institu- 
tions, are much exaggerated. In no institution in the country, 
perhaps, is this dependence and conformity so rigorously re- 
quired as at the military academy at West Point, but we never 
hear that it has any evil effects on the lives of the young 
men. 
This work of Mr. Morrison’s is not only instructive, but, un- 
like much of the literature appearing as criminal anthropology, 
it is respectable as well. There is a branch of criminology 
which might not inappropriately be styled the science of ob- 
scenity. It is not a healthy sign that some species of abnormal 
phenomena should be made the subject-matter of scientific in- 
vestigation and minute analysis. Writers on degeneration have 
failed to note that interest in certain kinds of scientific pursuits 
may be itself the most convincing evidence of degeneration. 
Elaborate monographs on such subjects do not serve any pur- 
poses of practical utility, nor do they contribute to our knowl- 
edge, and interest in such topics does not seem to be compatible 
with sound, healthy instincts. 


















WE would by all means commend the reading 
of a new biography of Martin Luther* from the 
German of an admiring follower, as we may pre- 
sume, Gustav Freytag, and translated by Henry E. 
O. Heinemann. We do not care with how much 
eulogy of the ungovernable apostate monk the author seeks to 
load his subject ; the testimony he bears to his violent, wayward 


character and Thersites tongue, no less than to the manifold’ 


shifts and tergiversations, makes the picture so grotesque and 
repulsive as to destroy every claim to respect. We have not 
the slightest fear that such presentation as it makes of the so- 
called reformer’s claims can have any effect but that of strength- 
ening the faith of even the most wavering, provided they have 
still left the grace of sound judgment and the most elementary 
conception of good taste. As a study in some phases of Ger- 
man intellect the book is curious. Coarseness of the swineherd 
level, puerility of the most childish sort, fantastic buffoonery, 
horse-play logic, spitfire scurrility—these were the weapons with 
which this sublimated figure of the Reformation sought to win his 
cause, when he appealed to the hearts of the vulgar. Some 
parts of the narrative give one a feeling of nausea, and leave 
no room for wonder why the term “hogs” is sometimes used 
to designate certain elements in our fleeting show. On the same 
principle as the spectacle of a drunken slave was made to serve 
a useful purpose in Sparta, we would desire a wide circulation of 
this laudation of Martin Luther by his friendly biographer, and 
the immediate issue of a popular edition at a low figure. 

It is now place aux dames in the field of American Catholic 
literature. From the press of McBride & Co. we have now to 
hand an admirable compendium + of both biography and speci- 
mens of work, showing how prolific is the American soil in the 
production of women of more than average literary ability. The 
array presented will doubtless astonish many; it is, in fact, a 


* Martin Luther. By Gustav Freytag. Translated by Henry E. O. Heinemann. 
Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. 


+ Jmmortelles of Catholic Columbian Literature. By M. Serafine, O.S.U. 
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galaxy. Tothe Ursulines of New York the public are indebted 
for this admirable collation, and they will be felicitated upon 
the acumen and judgment they have displayed in all the work. 
No fewer than sixty-three authors are here recalled to public 
attention, but the names of a fair proportion of these are 
tolerably familiar to present-day readers. Portraits accompany 
the biographical sketches in many cases; and the sketches are 
usually short and business-like. The idea of collecting the 
women writers originated in the Columbian Reading Union, but 
the credit of giving it practical embodiment belongs to the 
Ursuline Sisterhood. They have thereby conferred a distinct 
boon upon the reading public. In a green-and-gold cover of 
handsome design, the book is finely presented by the publishers, 
and the numerous portraits embraced in it are elegantly repro- 
duced in many cases, but not all. 


A new treatise on Logic and Metaphysics* by the eminent 
teacher, Rev. Louis Jouin, of Fordham College, has just been 
published. The salient features are its admirable conciseness 
of statement and its orderly arrangement of parts. The chief 
difficulty which confronts all students is the too frequent loose- 


ness of definition of terms. Here there is no vagueness; all 
materials for the intellectual edifice to be reared are delivered as 
they are wanted, each piece ticketed and identified so that the 
builder can hardly fall into a mistake. Truth, as expounded in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas, is the basis of the reasoning 
presented, and the simplicity of the forms, the condensation of 
the thought, and the perfect fit of the terms in which the 
lessons are conveyed are the great recommendations of this 
excellent manual. Father Jouin’s standing as a teacher, and 
the favor which previous treatises from his pen have won, 
justify the anticipation that this work must also be eagerly 
sought after by philosophical and theological students. 


The activity of the distinguished Vaughan family in religion 
is again marked by the appearance of a notable book by one 
of its numerous members, the Right Rev. Monsignor John S. 
Vaughan. It is a volume of essays on profound spiritual sub- 
jects, the nature and attributes of the Deity, the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Eucharist, the means of grace, the moral 
virtues, and affiliated subjects, grouped under the title Thoughts 
Jor all Times.+ A preface from the pen of the accomplished 

* Logic and Metaphysics. By the Rev. Louis Jouin, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, St. 
John’s College, Fordham, N. Y. (St. John’s College Press.) 

+ Thoughts for all Times. By the Right Rev. Monsignor John S. Vaughan. London: 
Roxburghe Press; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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littérateur, Bishop Hedley, commends the work to the reader’s 
attention in terms of warm appreciation, but a perusal of any 
one of the themes treated will easily convince the reader that 
this introduction is one drawn forth from the genuine merit of 
the writing solely, and not by mere friendship for the writer. 
The style of the work is eminently calculated to arrest the at- 
tention, the strength and solidity of its reasoning being clothed 
in a classic grace of language such as always helps the tasteful 
mind to an appreciation of the matter discussed. For, indeed, 
we cannot help thinking that many a noble thought fails to 
strike root from the fact of its being presented in an uncouth 
and slovenly garb of diction. The book is from the Roxburghe 
Press, London, and is a good specimen of its output. 


As “society” in Ireland speaks of its “only duke,” so so- 
ciety in America may boast of its “only countess.” Mrs. James 
D. Mackin is the lady who rejoices in this unique distinction ; 
and her title comes to her in a way which is not repellent to 
American tastes. It was not derived through ancestors—-the re- 
ward in their case, mayhap, of questionable services in politics 
or obsequious tuft-hunting in times past—but was conferred on 


herself by the Holy Father, in the same spirit as he bestows 
the Golden Rose on distinguished ladies of high rank, in recog- 
nition of exceptional claims to pre-eminence in virtue and noble 
example in well-doing. We are prone to associate the idea of 
“society” with a line of life at variance with Christian ideals; 
but we have many illustrious paradigms to the contrary. 
When the heart is sound and pure, the follies and frivolities of 
society can have little influence for evil upon it; and here is a 
notable case in point. Mrs. Mackin is an American lady of the 
type which has made American ladies famous. Frank, joyous, 
unaffected, unsuspecting, full of spirits, courage, and the im- 
plicit self-reliance which makes the American woman respected 
the world over, we find her going forth into the world at an 
early age, desirous of seeing it for herself, and judging of it by 
her own eyes and sense; and we find her so little impressed 
with its false glitter and fashionable hollow-heartedness that she 
can still keep her place in society while winning a world-wide 
reputation for charitable deeds, and undergoing that profound 
mental change which has led her into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. This was the singularity which, no doubt, inspired the 
Holy Father with the idea of decorating her with the distinc- 
tion which he has lately conferred upon her. It is in further- 
ance of her charitable work that Mrs. Mackin now gives to the 
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world a book of her reminiscences; and, we have no doubt, its 
pages will be eagerly perused by her fair country-women, for 
in many aspects they present attractions to them such as are 
not visible to the mind’s eye of the sterner sex. 

One of the most amusing foibles of “society” is the weak- 
ness of letting the outside vulgar know all about its great little 
doings, in the way of balls and hunts and cotillons, by means 
of the newspaper, while scrupulously careful to exclude any 
representative of the class it desires to read these accounts from 
its own charmed circle. There is no small snobbery of this 
kind about Mrs. Mackin’s book.* She probably never would 
have published it were it not that she has been pressed to do 
so, and she does so now only in the hope of realizing something 
from its sale wherewith to help on her charitable work. She is 
no aspirant for literary fame, nor is her book anything more 
profound than a dashing sort of review of a varied and dazzling 
life, in whose panoramic survey move many men and women 
who have figured in great historical transactions of the past 
quarter of a century. Some of these are put off in a way which 
loses nothing by its terseness. There is also a considerable spice 
of esprit occasionally in the anecdotes which reveals the fact that 
“society ” is not always the stupid atmosphere which its occasion- 
ally inane doings would lead one to infer. There is a suspicious 
soupcon of satire, too, in some of her remarks about some prominent 
society folks. Of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew she says, for instance : 

“He is so amiable that it is not possible for him to say 
‘no,’ not even when solicited for railway passes. Instead he 
impresses upon his private secretary, whose province it is to 
dispense them, the importance and necessity of learning when 
to say ‘no’ with decision and beyond the question of appeal.” 

We can imagine how thoroughly an observer of this arch 
kind enjoyed the scene she thus describes in a chapter on New 
York “society ”: 

“My first introduction to Mr. Ward McAllister, the auto- 
crat of drawing-rooms, was at a ball of the Patriarchs in New 
York. He was standing at the entrance of Delmonico’s ball- 
room in expectation of the arrival of an English lord. My 
husband, being rather English in appearance, Mr. McAllister 
made the mistake of thinking that he was the person expected, 
and it was not until the arrival of the real lord that the error 
was discovered. In the meantime I had made the tour of the 
ball-room upon his arm, and he had paid to my Doucet gown 
of yellow satin and tulle and bouquet of orchids one of his 


* 4 Society Woman on Two Continents. By Sally Britton Spottiswood Mackin (Mrs. 
James Mackin), a Daughter of the American Revolution. New York and London: Conti- 
nental Publishing Co. 
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courtly compliments. I do not think that Mr. McAllister ever 
quite forgave us this mistake of his, for although it was his 
theory that ‘society should always be fooled,’ he evidently did 
not like to experience in practice what he preached.” 

There are passages in the book which make us feel regret- 
fully that even for a woman of Mrs. Mackin’s strength of 
mind the spells of “society,” especially in England, are suffi- 
cient to overmaster the purer spirit of Americanism, and that 
the smile of royalty is a talisman to overcome even hearts 
which are capable of heroism and self-sacrifice. Who can be 
hard upon a lady, however, when we find even the strongest- 
minded men yielding to this dangerous influence, and, like Mr. 
Bayard, risking the good opinion of their own people and their 
own reputation for self-respect for the sake of favor at St. 
James’s. When, therefore, she describes the privilege of an 
American lady being able to courtesy at the same time before 
Queen Victoria and the Prince and Princess of Wales, at a 
Buckingham Palace function, as a fact to fill one’s cup of bliss 
“to the brim and running over,’ we can understand the ex- 
clamation of Hamlet, “O frailty, thy name is woman!” The 
appearance of the passage in the book reveals one consoling 
fact, however: Mrs. Mackin has the courage of her vanity. 
She makes no mawkish excuses for her attachment to those 
glittering pomps, but gives her feelings as frankly with regard 
to them as to any other experiences in her brilliant pursuit of 
pleasure all over the world. 

Mrs. Mackin spent much time in Rome (where she was re- 
ceived into the church) and had the honor of an audience 
with the Holy Father. It was a decisive event for her, and 
her own account of it gives us a flash-light glimpse of the 
wonderful power and irresistible magnetism of the august occu- 
pant of the Chair of Peter. Her description of the interview is 
worth giving almost in full. She writes: 

“Through the vista of the open doorway is seen His Holi- 
ness approaching. He is clad in the traditional white vesture 
worn by the popes, cassock, cincture, rochet, hood, white beret- 
ta (skull-cap), sometimes called soli Deo—to God alone—which 
means that it is never removed except in genuflecting to the 
Blessed Sacrament. His stockings are white; the embroidered 
shoes alone are red, with a golden cross. He wears the 
bishop’s pectoral cross, and upon his finger is the Ring of the 
Fisherman. He seats himself in the throne chair, over which is 
thrown a crimson mantle, which makes a most effective back- 
ground to the white-robed figure. On his shoulders rest a 
scarlet cape edged with ermine. The splendid portrait at the 
Annual Loan Exhibition of the Academy of National Design 
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is a most faithful portrayal of Pope Leo XIII. at his recep- 
tions of state. 

“The master of ceremonies stands at his side and presents 
all, and whispers who they are, and whence and why they 
come. A husband and wife are presented together, sometimes 
an entire family group are introduced. All reverently kiss the 
hand extended, upon which is the Ring of the Fisherman, and 
many the cross upon his slippered foot. To every one he says 
kindly, loving words that betoken special interest; to Americans 
he is particularly gracious and cordial. 

“He is very pale, almost ethereal; his face is spiritual, 
Christ-like in its gentleness and benignity, his smile is divine. 
The sparkle of his eyes is inextinguishable in its fire and cour- 
age. To me he spoke in French, and his voice was slightly 
tremulous, which made him even more impressive. 

“He asked me ‘if it was my first visit and if I enjoyed 
Rome’? When I told him that I resided in the vicinity of 
New York when in America, he said: ‘Then you must know 
Archbishop Corrigan’? and when I answered ‘no,’ he said: 
‘Upon your return to New York you must make his acquain- 
tance, by taking to him my greeting.’ The Holy Father then 
asked me ‘if I were a Catholic’? I replied ‘no.’ Turning to 
his chamberlain on one side of him he said, ‘What a pity she 
is not a Catholic,’ and again turning to a chamberlain on the 
other side he said, in tones that were tremulous to pathos: 
‘What a pity she is not a Catholic. We must pray for her.’ 
Then placing his hands upon my head he bestowed upon me 
the Pontifical Benediction. 

“Since childhood, from conviction I had been a Catholic. 
Many times I had been on the verge of asking to be received 
into the church, but the opposition of my family, particularly 
of my mother, had deterred me. Cardinals, archbishops, pre- 
lates, and priests, the Count de Paris and Catholic friends, had 
argued the subject with me unavailingly. I was ever remote 
from decision; but the words of the Holy Father appealed to 
me, and resolved me to action. 

“From the Vatican I went to his Eminence Cardinal 
Macchi, to whom I had presented a letter from the Nonce 
Apostolique of Paris. I told him of my resolution, but that in 
order to do nothing upon the impulse of the moment I would 
again return to America and consult with my family; but that 
in any case I would come to Rome at Easter to be received 
into the Church. 

“The Holy Father had opened for me my eyes, and made 
me realize that in the question of one’s soul’s salvation no 
human influence should interpose. ‘For he that loveth his 
father or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me,’ are the 
inspired words of the Gospel, as are also ‘And whosoever doth 
not carry his cross and come after Me, cannot be my disciple.’ 
If opposition was to be my cross I must not shrink from bear- 
ing it, but like a miracle, certainly by the special grace of God, 
my family accepted the situation, and it will ever be my regret 
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that at sixteen, when first I openly expressed the desire to be- 
come a Roman Catholic, I did not act with decision and 
promptitude; and I cannot but feel that in my thanksgiving of 
this year I should mingle the deepest gratitude to His Holiness 
for his words, that seemed almost an inspiration and that led to 
such a joyful consummation.” 

Mrs. Mackin had the advantage in her youth of being edu- 
cated in a Kentucky convent, and she never lost the impres- 
sion which the demeanor and system of the nuns who con- 
ducted the establishment left upon her mind. She refers to 
this very vividly in the beginning of her work; also to the 
lasting influences of contact with Bishop Spalding, Archbishop 
Corrigan, Monsignor O'Reilly, and other prominent prelates and 
priests of America in early days, at the examination exercises 
and fétes. Her conversion is a remarkable piece of testimony 
to the benefit of the free mingling of people of different de- 
nominations in social life, as contrasted with the old tradition of 
maintaining an eternal wall of reserve and distrust between 
Catholics and non-Catholics; and its moral ought not to be lost 
sight of. 

The book is handsomely turned out by the publishers. It 
contains many fine plates, including a portrait of the author. 
It is dedicated to Cardinal Macchi, and it is ushered in with a 
brief word of commendation from Monsignor Bernard O’Reilly. 


We cannot. recall any book that so fully enters into the 
sublimity of the thoughts that the supreme sacrifice of the 
Mass inspires as the English version of Father Chaignon’s La 
Prétre a lAutel. This work is now given us by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Goesbriand, Bishop of Burlington, Vt., under the title 
of The Sacrifice of the Mass worthily Celebrated.* In the words 
of his own preface to the work, we can devoutly say to all 
priests who read it “ Tolle, lege.” The sentiments put forth 
are expressed in a strain of purest appropriateness, and the 
appeals made to one’s judgment, heart, and conscience are such 
as not even the most sluggish can withstand. To layman no 
less than priest we can indeed most’ heartily commend this 
volume, as the sacred character of our great Catholic mystery 
is so lofty that one can never have too great an illumination 
of its meaning and grace, nor lose any opportunity of increas- 
ing the reverence of all hearts for its touching symbolism and 
intense reality of love. 


* The Sacrifice of the Mass worthily Celebrated. From the French of the Rev. Father 
Chaignon, S.J. By Right Rev. L. de Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington, Vt. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
































2 THE call for the Catholic Scientific Congress 

next summer at Fribourg, Switzerland, that was 

or" sent out through the American Catholic press has 

commanded wide attention. Such a congress will serve to 

cement the bonds of union between American and European 

scholars. While we have not a little to learn from the intellec- 

tual men of Catholic Europe, with their deep scholarship and 

thorough-going methods of research, it will not be without its 

good results if they can come closer to the energy and breadth 
of the intellectual life of the western world. 


~ 
> 





At a great mass meeting in New York City, under the 
auspices of Archbishop Corrigan, to revoice the social attitude 
of the Holy Father on the Labor Question and the betterment 
of the masses, a striking point was made in the resolution which 


- said: “‘ Hence we Catholics again and again remind our fellow- 
citizens that our contribution to better citizenship in the City 
of New York is the education of 34,000 of the children accord- 
ing to the highest ideals of Christian citizenship without one 
penny of expense to the city’s purse.” 

We cannot reiterate this fact too often, nor keep it too much 
in evidence. It is undoubtedly true that, were it not for the 
vigorous Christianity infused into the seven hundred thousand 
children who are being educated in the Christian schools of the 
country, the admixture of supernatural religion would become 
so diluted that it would not be felt in the blood of the body 
politic. Where there is no supernatural religion morality means 
convenience, politeness, “don’t get found out,” or anything else 
that will thrive without the stern dictate of an admonishing 
conscience or the all-seeing eye of the Master. 

Ea ellis 

A relief from the constant spectacle of the sordid rush and 
scramble of a commercial age is to be found in the wonderful 
Celtic revival now in progress. It is like stepping into a strange 
and beautiful realm of the unearthly to be taken back in fancy 
into the world of the forgotten Celt, and behold the re-enacting 
of the great epics of the past. An afflatus of Celticism is now 
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sweeping over Ireland, and the literature, the music, the romance 
of the bardic days is being diligently sought after and brought 
forth into the light of day by gifted enthusiasts from all parts 
of erudite Europe. An additional impetus will be furnished this 
year bya celebration bearing the Gaelic name of an Orzreuchtas, 
which it is proposed to hold in Dublin on the 17th of May next. 
It will be a feast of literature and song, and in order to stimulate 
effort toward its success the Gaelic League, who have promoted 
it, have offered many valuable prizes for excellence in original 
composition in both departments of art. It is intended that 
this movement shall mark the beginning of a great Irish revival, 
so as to lead to the organization of a great annual celebration 
like the Welsh Ejistedfodd. The committee of the Gaelic 
League, of which Dr. Douglas Hyde is president, make an ear- 
nest appeal for the support of their countrymen everywhere in 
this most commendable undertaking, and there could. hardly be 
a more patriotic object, for as the decay of Irish language and 
literature corresponded with the decay of the country’s freedom, 
so its revival may mark the beginning of a new and hopeful era 
in her political fortunes. 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


ONE of the most prolific of Catholic American writers is 
Mr. L. W. Reilly, who for twenty years has been a regular 
contributor to newspapers and magazines. 

He was born in New York City in December, 1853, and 
was baptized in St. Peter’s Church, in Barclay Street. He was 
educated partly in the academy of the Christian brothers, in 
West Thirty-second Street, and partly in the college of St. 
Francis Xavier, in West Sixteenth Street. 

A hardness of hearing that 
had crept upon him in the 
wake of a cold shortly after he 
had entered his teens kept him 
out of the ambition of his 
youth—an ecclesiastical career. 

He early showed literary ap- 
titudes, which were fostered by 
wide reading in belles-lettres 
and by persistent practice in 
composition. His first contri- 
bution to any paper was a 
poem in the Danbury MNews. 

He became editor of the 
Catholic Mirror in May, 1876, 
and held that position until 

‘. w: Menay. January, 1883, when ill-health 

drove him to Florida. While 

he was in charge of that paper it published a series of leaders 

in favor of the establishment of a Catholic American Univer- 

sity, which were widely noticed; an editorial protest against 

the bewildering multiplication of catechisms, which led to the 

preparation of the Plenary Council Catechism; and other ar- 

ticles which had their due effect, and extended the influence 
of the paper far beyond the province of Baltimore. 

Early in 1885 he was offered the editorship of the Catholic 
Columbian, of Columbus, O., and to the service of that paper 
he devoted about five years, made up of three engagements 
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broken by sickness. During his connection with it it printed a 
number of leaders against Judge Atherton, who was a candi- 
date for the Supreme Court of Ohio and who had once de- 
clared that the Irish and the Catholics were an incubus on the 
Democratic party; a series of papers on civil and religious 
liberty exposing and refuting the forged “encyclical” issued by 
the A. P. A.; a succession of chats with young men; a set of 
editorials against the compulsory attendance of the Catholic 
prisoners in the Ohio Penitentiary at the Protestant religious 
services conducted therein by the Methodist chaplain, etc. 

In 1887 he became associate editor of the Catholic Review, 
and while the late P. V. Hickey was in Rome for the Pope’s 
Jubilee he conducted both that paper and the Catholic Amert- 
can. Ill-health again forced him to resign, to his own and to 
his employer’s regret. When the latter was about to die he 
offered Mr. Reilly the editorship of his publications, with the 
assurance of a life position. This offer was, by advice of the 
late Dr. Murphy of Washington, reluctantly declined. 

He does regular work for six Catholic papers and con- 
tributes occasionally to several others, and has been a prolific 
contributor to the various magazines as well as secular papers. 

He has done more work anonymously for which others have 
gotten the credit, and produced more “copy,” probably, than 
any other writer now connected with the Catholic press in the 
United States: His short stories alone would, if collected, fill 
half a dozen volumes. 

He translated from the French two books, The Catechism of 
the Vows and The Principles of the Religious Life (John B. 
Piet, Baltimore); he contributed to the American edition of 
The Catholic Dictionary; he wrote the introduction to The Life 
of Mother Seton and the preface to Father Ryan’s poems; and 
he has had articles in every prominent Catholic periodical in 
the United States with one exception, and to that one he has 
never submitted a manuscript. 

At the celebration of its golden jubilee, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity conferred on him its degree of A.M. honoris causa. 

He married in 1884 Miss Rose Clare Mapes, a daughter of 
Captain and Mrs. William H. Mapes, of the United States 
Coast Survey. The wedding took place in St. Peter’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., at a nuptial Mass celebrated by Father J. 
O’Sullivan, afterwards Bishop of Mobile. He has had six chil- 
dren, of whom four daughters and one son are living. 

On a hillside with a wide prospect, surrounded. with woods, 
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far from the noise and smoke of town, he passes his days like 
the envied shepherd of Virgil or the first co-laborers of the 
Edinburgh Review, who chose this for their motto: “We cul- 
tivate the muses on a little oat-meal.” 


THOMAS F. GALWEY was born in England in 1846 of an 
Irish family, one of the oldest branches of the “ Burkes of 
Galway.”” He was brought up by his parents in Ohio, where 
he received the elements of his education. While still a boy 
the Civil War broke out and he at once enlisted, taking part 

during nearly four years in 
very hard active service, parti- 
cipating in many of the bloodi- 
est conflicts of that struggle, 
and being many times more 
or less seriously wounded. 
His general military record was 
‘ such as to obtain for him a 
ready election to the New York 
Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 
His name _ is_ associated 
with but one book, a trans- 
lation from the French of 
Paul Feéval’s /ésuttes/ pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago. 
He contributed a number of 
articles to the Catholic Diction- 
ary, published by Kegan Paul, 'Trench & Co., of London, of 
which he was the editor of the American edition, and he trans- 
lated years ago for the Catholic Publication Society Co. 
Deharbe’s Catechisms from the German. For the Catholic 
Annual, also, of the same publishers he wrote many articles in 
the course of years during which itlappeared. 

In 1879 he became the editor of the Catholic Telegraph 
of Cincinnati, in 1880 he was made associate editor of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE with the late Father Hecker, but 
in 1884 an old wound bringing on a complication of troubles 
and a Southern climate having been advised for him, he ac- 
cepted the offer of the editorship of a new weekly paper in 
Galveston, the Zeras Monitor. At the end ofa year he re- 
turned to the North, and for some time was a contributor to 
New York dailies. He was professor of logic and of French 
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literature and Latin in Manhattan College for about six years, 
when another outbreak of his wounds necessitated a period 
of idleness, after which he accepted a place in the civil ser- 
vice of the City of New York. He is now the attorney of 
the Street Cleaning Department of New York. 

To THE CATHOLIC WORLD and to other publications he has 
contributed a number of stories illustrating incidents of the 
march, the camp, and the battle-field in the Civil War. In the 
recent years he has been an editorial writer for the Catholic 
Review of New York and the Catholic Standard, and the Catho- 
lic Standard and Times of Philadelphia, and has also contri- 
buted to the American Catholic Quarterly Review of Philadel- 
phia. . 


ANNA ELIZABETH BUCHANAN is known as a writer of 
magazine articles and short stories of very considerable merit. 
She was born in British North America of pious Episcopalian 
parents, and her life was passed in England and Scotland under 
Protestant supervision. Her marriage in Scotland to a Bucha- 
nan of Glenny was but short- 
lived; she early became a 
widow with one son. In 1878, 
then a staunch member of the 
English Church’ Union and of 
the “Order of Reparation to 
the Blessed Sacrament” in 
that church, she — surprised 
and angered her relatives and 
friends by renouncing that 
faith. The shock of the death 
of her beloved brother, the 
Rev. Edwin Roper Martin 
{that indefatigable priest of 
Newnham Paddox and Lutter- 
worth), caused the conversion : 
for which he had so ardently ANNA ELIZABETH BUCHANAN. 
longed. The Faith was “her 
brother’s legacy,” as Lady Georgiana Fullerton beautifully ex- 
pressed it. He who had been cut off his earthly inheritance 
when he became a Catholic left his sister an inheritance which 
she says she has found to be of such amazing worth that no 
amount of earthly wealth can approach it. With Lady Den- 
bigh as her godmother, she was received at the Oratory of 
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St. Philip Neri in 1879, and after a visit to Rome she re- 
turned with the Holy Father’s blessing and was confirmed in 
Cardinal Manning’s chapel. 

Anna E. Buchanan’s greatest grief now was her son’s separa- 
tion from her. He wandered about as a sheep without a shepherd 
for eighteen long months (a time never to be forgotten, she 
says, by either of them), and when he was about to return to 
Oxford, to graduate, to the great joy of his mother he em- 
braced the faith and knelt by her side on his nineteenth birth- 
day in St. Augustine’s Church, Tunbridge Wells, at Mass for 
the first time. 

On the south side of the city of Glasgow, Scotland, is the 
Episcopal church, St. Ninian’s. This mission was started in 
Buchanan Court through the instrumentality of Anna E. 
Buchanan, and it has been an invaluable aid to that side of the 
city. The same zeal was not wanting as a convert; but now 
loss of means pressed heavily upon a delicate frame, and also 
interfered with her plans for her son’s future welfare. Still, in 
Kent there stands a monument of the grace that brought her 
into the fold, for no sooner had she adopted the faith than 
she was called to found a mission where in vain two previous 
bishops of Southwark had attempted it, and to whoever should 
succeed in founding it each one left his dying blessing. 

A voyage to this country being the only alternative when 
dispossessed of their means, Anna Elizabeth Buchanan and 
her son came to the new world in 1887; hence the opportunity 
we have had of placing her name upon the roll of Catholic 
women writers of America. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON EDUCATION. 


IN acknowledging an address presented to him by the Catholics of Derby 
Cardinal Vaughan (as reported by the Bzrmingham Daily Post) said the 
motives of their action in the struggle for just treatment of their schools, and 
also of their opponents, lay below the horizon. It was well that at times they 
should enunciate them without circumlocution, without fear, and without hesita- 
tion. It was because they believed in the great Founder of Christianity, and 
were determined, as Catholics, to obey his precepts, and to train their children as 
true children of the Father, that they acted as they did. It was whilst the child 
was young that they must have it thoroughly instructed in Christian doctrine. 
This was a question affecting not only the home and the individnal, but the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole. They lived not ina state of barbarism, but of 
Christian civilization, and all that was good and great and noble in that civiliza- 
tion they owed to Christianity alone. 

They were determined, therefore, that there should be no divorce between 
religion and education. It was interesting to see who were their opponents. He 
was willing to admit that they were thoroughly earnest men, and that, although 
they were opposing this poor dole, they were not actuated by mercenary or sordid 
motives. First of all there were the Agnostics, then there were the Deists, and, 
finally, the Unitarians or Socinians. He should no doubt be told that there were 
vast numbers of Nonconformists who belonged to none of these categories, but 
who were honest and sincere in their Christian professions. These men, how- 
ever, utterly failed to grasp the Catholic position. He was constantly asked how 
it was that Catholics could not be satisfied with the school board system. It 
was because school boards, as at present formulated, were incompetent to hand 
down Christianity to the coming generation that they dare not expose their chil- 
dren to the loss of that which was their greatest treasure by sending them to the 
board schools. The church to which they belonged stood by her ancient tradi- 
tions and her own definitions. She asked for nothing that she was not willing to 
grant to others; but as to the justice and righteousness of her own demands, she 
had no doubt whatever. But even if she stood alone, she was determined that 
there should be no giving way in this matter. After all, what was there that a 
fair-minded man could object to in their demands? They were based on justice 
and equality, and in the present day, when all were declared equal before the law, 
they would not plead in vain. The situation at present was most unequal. The 
Catholics were educating their own children, and were contributing at the same 
time to the maintenance of the board schools, to which they would not send their 
children, even if they had the chance, because they did not really trust them or 
their system to do that for the children which they as Catholics had a right to 
expect. They allowed all others the same rights that they were asking for them- 
selves. They said to the Wesleyans, the Baptists, and the other Nonconformist 
bodies, “‘ We are quite willing that you should build your own schools, and give 
your children the same educational privileges that we have, and we shall be 
happy to contribute towards their maintenance if you take the matter in hand as 
we have done.” But they demanded, with all the force that they could command, 

that they should have the rights which justice and honesty proclaimed to be theirs. 
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THE PAPACY AND THE POWERS. 


(From the Literary Digest.) 

THE great age of Pope Leo XIII. renders his sudden death very probable, 
and the world was not surprised at the report (since contradicted at the Vatican) 
that he had been found in an unconscious condition by his physicians and attend- 
ants. The certainty that his successor will have to be elected in the near future 
has raised the question, to what extent the Catholic nations have a voice in such 
elections. The answer comes promptly and firmly—None! The Catholic Church 
asserts that it will brook no interference since it no longer receives protection. 
The /rish Catholic, Dublin, in a lengthy article expresses itself to the following 
effect: “A member of the Sacred College spoke as follows: 

“« The veto subsisted by virtue of a pact according to which certain Catholic 
states bound themselves to the defence of the Church and Papacy, and received in 
return certain privileges and indulgences. Among these was the privilege of veto, 
which may be considered as the we Plus ultra of the concessions that could be 
granted to friendly and protecting potentates. Now, however, the states no lon- 
ger defend the Church or the Papacy; thus the veto would have to be considered 
informally done away with. But it has been even formally abolished. At the 
last conclave the representatives of the Catholic powers were given to understand, 
in the most unmistakable manner, that no interference on the part of the state 
would be tolerated.’ 

“ The filling of the papal chair is not, therefore, a matter which the intrigues 
or influences of any continental powers can affect, althoughit was not so long ago 
that the ancient right of veto was sought to be exercised. When Pius IX. was 
elected Pope the Emperor of Austria sought to exercise the veto long conceded 
to his predecessors. When, however, the imperial messenger reached Rome the 
conclave was over and the great and saintly pontiff chosen. To-day the right of 
veto, if the ~zg// can ever be said to have existed, has perished through the recre- 
ancy of those who once possessed it. The cardinal whose views we have already 
quoted said: 

“* Before Europe was filled with constitutionally governed states the Papacy 
had to deal with the all-potent political personality of monarchs who represented 
stability both of tenure and of policy. To-day the support which the church 


might receive is less valuable, while the interest of states in a papal election has 
much diminished. . . . So determined are the cardinals to suffer no pressure, 


that if they cannot hold the conclave at Rome without some attempt to influence 
them, they will retire from Rome to some more favorable place, which will give 


ed) 


them the absolute immunity and independence they desire. 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 
(From the Literary Digest. 

ON the question of the authenticity of Matt. xii. 40 (“ Foras Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth’’) ex-President Bartlett writes a 
short note to the /udependent, which had affirmed in its editorial reply to Mr. 
Moody that the historical accuracy of the passage “is a matter of very serious 
doubt,” this doubt, however, resting on “internal evidence purely.” He says: 

“ The great critical editions of Tischendorf and Tregelles, which cite authori- 
ties, both give the verse without a hint that it is wanting in any one of the hun- 
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dreds of Greek manuscripts. They refer to it as also contained in the old ver- 
sions of weight, the two Syriac, the Latin, and the Ethiopic. They also allude to 
it as found in the Christian Fathers Irenzus, Origen, Cyril, and Eusebius. The care- 
ful text of Wescott and Hort contains it without a hint of adoubt. The English 
and American revisers do the same. The recently discovered Diatessaron con- 
tains it, and so do the recently found Syriac gospels. So far as appears, it is not 
even accidentally omitted from any known authority. Thus on the grounds of 
text criticism there is not a better authenticated text in the New Testament; and 
if this may be disputed on the ground of internal evidence purely, any and every 
other verse may be rejected on the same ground. 

“Moreover, so far from being apparently a gloss, its credit was so well estab- 
lished that it was actually introduced as a gloss into Luke ii. 29-32 (the parallel 
passage to which you refer) in one of the five great manuscripts (codex D), and in 
three Latin manuscripts. 

“T have thus briefly stated the fac/s as to the evidence for the genuineness of 
the verse. It would be asking too much to request permission to show why I do 
not deem the objections made from supposed internal evidence to carry weight in 
themselves, and much less as against the acknowledged rules of text criticism.” 


ETHICAL CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(F. M. Lawson in Great Thoughts.) 


So far from there being a close resemblance, there is a wide gulf of variance, 
which widens the more minutely we examine the two. They are creations of 
different spheres. The one is earth-born, the other heaven-born. One is of 
the flesh, the other of the spirit. One is self-made—of human manufacture—the 
other is imparted from above. One is self-reliance on self-righteousness and self- 
merit, the other looks away from self and is dependent on Christ for existence ; 
in fact, it is the life hid in Christ. The two natures are distinctly and essentially 
different. Take an illustration. Two ships lie at anchor in the harbor, the one a 
sailing ship, the other a steamer. The sailor leaves the harbor for the ocean, and 
with sails spread to catch the breeze glides beautifully along through the water 
without apparent effort. Presently the wind slackens, ceases, there is a dead 
calm, and the ship lies at rest, helpless, unable to proceed, drifted hither and 
thither at the mercy of the waves. She is dependent on the wind, on her exter- 
nal surroundings, for her impetus through the water. The steamer leaves the 
harbor. She too glides through the water, cutting the waves with her bows. The 
wind drops, changes, veers right round, but still she drives on right in the very 
teeth of the wind. She is not dependent on the wind, on external surroundings, 
for her motion. Down in the engine-room throbs the engine of propulsion. 

So with the Christian. The moralist drifts along the ocean of life tossed 
hither and thither by every wind that blows, helpless to buffet with the surging 
billows of inbred sin, with no chart or compass to guide him, no stronger power 
than self to protect or help him, making no progress towards spiritual goodness, 
and finally wrecked on the hidden rocks of his own self-righteousness. The Chris- 
tian, strong in the new-born life within his soul, and the new joy and new hope 
within his bosom, breasts manfully the angry waves of sin, laughs at the tempests 
of opposition and the mountainous billows of adversity, and in his new-found, in- 
born power cries, “I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis: 


Answers to Difficulties of the Bible. By Rev. John Thein, author of Chrzs- 
tian Anthropology. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 

The Liguor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By Frederic H. Wines and 
John Koren.- An investigation made under the direction of Charles W. 
Eliot, Seth Low, and James C. Carter, Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Fifty to investigate the Liquor Problem. Zhe Chief End of Man. By 
George S. Merriam. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Sacrifice of the Mass worthily Celebrated, From the French of the 
Rev. Father Chaignon, S.J. By Right Rev. L. de Goesbriand, D.D., 
Bishop of Burlington, Vt. How to Make the Mission. By a Dominican 
Father. New, revised edition. Popular Instructions to Parents on the 
bringing up of their Children. By Very Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., 
Provincial of the St. Louis Province. Short Jnustruction for Every Sunday 
of the Year and for the Principal Feasts, From the French by Rev. 
Thomas F. Ward, Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, N. Y. izs- 
torical Sketch of the Church of St. Antony of Padua, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
With an account of the Rectorship of Rev. P. F.O’Hare. Published on 
the occasion of his Silver Jubilee, March 19, 1897. 

CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING Co., New York: 

The Church of the Living God. An Appeal to our Thinking and Reasonable 

Fellow-Christians outside of the Catholic Church, By R. M.R. 
THE WERNER COMPANY, Chicago: 

New American Supplement to the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. A standard work of Reference in Art, Literature, Science, History, 
Geography, Commerce, Biography, Discovery, and Invention. Edited 
under the personal supervision of Day Otis Kellogg, D.D. Enriched by 
many hundred special articles contributed by men and women of interna- 
tional reputation. Vols. II. and III. 

What Christ Revealed. By Rev. Louis Jouin, S.J., Professor of Ethics, St. 
John’s College, Fordham, N. Y. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 

About Catherine de’ Medici. By H. de Balzac. Translated by Clara Bell, 

with a preface by George Saintsbury. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

The New Obedience. A Plea for the Social Submission to Christ. By Wil- 
liam Bayard Hale. Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By the 
Right Honorable Professor F. Max Miiller, K.M., Member of the French 
Institute. Vols. I. and II. 

THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., Cleveland, O.: 
The Fesuit Relations, and Allied Documents, Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Vol. iv.: Acadia and Quebec, 1616-1629. 
J. H. YEWDALE & SONS Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Harp of Milan. Shipperson. 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co., New York: 

Inebriety : Its Source, Prevention, and Cure. By Charles Follen Palmer, 
Brother Lawrence. The Practice of the Presence of God the best Rule of 
a Holy Life. Being conversations and letters of Nicholas Herman (Brother 
Lawrence). Translated from the French. 


NEW PAMPHLETS. 


SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRE, BRUXELLES: 
Formules Utiles d’ Arpentage et de Mesurage des Corps. Par le R. P. Lau- 
rent McCarthy, des Fréres Mineur Capucins de Belgique. 
RANCH-CEMPONTE : 
Argumenta contra Orientalem Ecclesiam ejusgue Synodicam Encyclicam. 
Anni MDCCCXCYV. 
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‘OME young men at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, have discovered that much valua- 
ble time is wasted sitting on counters in the village store, loafing around 
town, and exchanging local gossip on matters of little importance. They have 
also decided that the reading of trashy newspapers is neither edifying nor instruc- 
tive, and is therefore of no value for mental training and culture. Under the 
guidance of the accomplished editor of the Caske?, they have been encouraged to 
write to the Columbian Reading Union, and to form a club for the discussion of 
an author, a social question, some leading event or personage in history. Such a 
society affords the advantage of intellectual companionship ; it becomes a centre 
for the interchange of useful knowledge, and an incentive to reading and study. 
Good books are now within reach of every one who desires them. Forthe atten- 
tive consideration of young men, especially in the rural districts of Canada and 
the United States, we commend the advice given by the Casket in these words: 
The priceless benefits of well-directed reading should be pondered over by 
every one who has the making of his own future. And it is common experience 
that this taste for reading and study can be diffused by association. To obtain 
the best results, however, reading should be systematic. Thisis the object aimed 
at by the Reading Circles of the United States. Each of these circles, while free, 
as we understand it, to follow its own bent, obtains valuable assistance through 
affiliation, in most cases, with a central association. Our young friends could 
share those advantages by communicating with the Columbian Reading Union, 
415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, or with the Catholic Reading Circle 
Union, Youngstown, Ohio. They will find the Catholic Reading Circle Review, 
the organ of the latter association, of much use to them. They can, too, get a 
list of the wonderfully cheap and excellent publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society of England by addressing the Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West Sixtieth 
Street, New York. A small portion of their funds invested in a few of the best 
Catholic magazines and periodicals, which they see mentioned in these columns 
from time to time, will yield a good return in the way of keeping them in touch 
with Catholic thought. One word of advice: Begin low; lay the foundation and 
build the walls before attempting to put on the roof. Many a man fails to obtain 
the full benefit of his reading by neglecting to do this. 
* * * 
At rare intervals the keen observer of passing events can find evidence that 
a few of our young men devote a portion of their leisure time to combined efforts 
for mental advancement. The most significant proof lately given was the annual 
reunion of the Literary Society of St. Francis Xavier’s Church held at the Tuxedo, 
New York City. In the course of an able address the president, Mr. Ludwig 
Merklein, stated that the society was founded twenty-six years ago to satisfy the 
craving of a score of young men for literary pursuits, for more knowledge, instruc- 
tion, and education. To satisfy such a desire, so noble in its nature, so laudable 
in its character, was our society established, and, looking back on the record of 
its twenty-six years, how truly can it be said that never was there a time when 
it faltered in its mission or proved faithless to its office as a literary society. 
True, our society is not the home of laureates and masters of English style; our 
orators and debaters, though great, do not challenge comparison with the efforts 
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of men famous in history. Many of our members have been denied the advan- 
tages of a high education and owe much of their present proficiency to the train- 
ing received in our meetings. Others have joined our ranks in possession of all 
these advantages, not to display their talents and accomplishments, but attracted 
by the spirit of unity, liberty, and charity pervading it, and by the desire to retain, 
utilize, and broaden what they had previously gained. Finally, we have among 
us members who have already achieved fame in their professional careers, who 
shine like brillient guiding stars, leading and encouraging others and serving as 
excellent models to follow. 

Our average work may not have been a perfect one, yea we know it was 
often defective, but who will say that our time at the meeting has not been well 
spent? Who will say that the studies and researches demanded in the prepara- 
tion of essays will not cultivate and broaden our minds and help us to a better 
performance of those duties which we owe our God, our neighbor, and ourselves ? 
And when we remember the discussions on topics of current interest, and how 
the most important questions that concern our country and ourselves, whether 
political, social, or religious, were so thoroughly and ably treated, decided, and 
settled for ever within the short space of one hour, I often wonder why they do 
things so slowly in Washington and Albany, and I am certain that some of our 
speakers could give points at the ratio of sixteen to one to our sedate law-makers. 

Our society has never lost sight of the object for which it was founded, 
and the same spirit of earnestness, the same desire to elevate themselves intel- 
lectually and morally, which brought its first members together, animates its 
members of to-day. Yes, gentlemen, when we consider that our society has 
always been purely literary in its motives and aims, and that it has never held 
forth to its members any inducement other than the opportunity for mental im- 
provement, the mere fact of our twenty-six years of active existence offers some 
excuse for self-glorification. Very few organizations similar to ours can boast of 
so venerable an age. 

Mr. Edmund F. Hogan spoke on the House and Club, and drew a very fine 
picture of what the house ought to be, and the way to make it so. He also graphi- 
cally described the advantages of a proper club. Mr. Joseph C. Rowan, in speak- 
ing of our International Policy, said it behooved every American to scrutinize closely 
the effort made to draw this country into foreign alliances, pointing out, in effect, 
that the government had quite enough to do at home without going farther afield, 
seeking after advantages that were very doubtful indeed. Mr. William N. Barry 
next spoke on Latter-day Philanthropists, and drew some pictures of certain mil- 
lionaires, without mentioning names, and their ostentatious charity. The Ameri- 
can Player was spoken to by Mr. Nicholas J. Tommins; he dwelt on the glories 
of the American actors of the past, and paid a high tribute to many of our artists 
of to-day. He afterwards was heard in an original comic song which was loudly 
applauded. Mr. William P. O’Flaherty read an original poem, which was con- 
ceived in his best style, humorous, clever, and all too short, and which was re- 
ceived very warmly indeed. The Romantic Novel was spoken to by Mr. Pierre 
C. Van Wyck, and Literary Freaks was handled by Mr. Joseph D. Creeden in a 
logical and most amusing speech. Not the least successful item was the manner 
in which Mr. William A. Boylan treated the Popular Ballads of To-Day. The 
Moderator, Rev. William J. Quigley, S.J., spoke next in terms of encouragement. 
Rev. Fathers Van Rensselaer, S.J., Hart, S.J., and William Temple, S.J., also 
addressed the company, and Mr. Luke Lindon was heard on behalf of the old 
members. 
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Ex-President Cleveland deserves honorable mention for one of his latest offi- 
cial acts in denying a pardon to James B. Wilson, sentenced in December, 1895, 
in Indiana, to two years’ imprisonment, $250 fine, and costs, for mailing obscene 
papers. The reasons for refusing the request were as follows: 

“ This convict was one of the editors and proprietors, and a distributer through 
the mails and otherwise, of a disgustingly vile and obscene newspaper. His con- 
viction and sentence was an event distinctly tending to the promotion of public 
morals and the protection of the sons and daughters of the land from filth and 
corruption at a time when indecent newspaper publications are so dangerous and 
common, Everybody in favor of cleanliness should encourage the punishment of 
such offences and desire that it should be more frequently imposed.” 

* * * 

It is reported that the Public Library at Cleveland has in its list of books fif- 
teen of the most rabid works against the church. Non-Catholic librarians, like 
non-Catholics in general, take to anti-Catholic literature as readily as ducks to 
water. But there was a notable exception to the rule in the person of Librarian 
Poole, a free-thinker, who died in Chicago about two years ago. Receiving a 
controversial book antagonistic to Catholic teaching, he always procured, if pro- 
curable, the Catholic antidote, and placed both side by side on the book-shelves 
of the library. He followed this rule while librarian of the public libraries of Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. It was an excellent rule; it was honest and fair. If gen- 
erally observed, Catholics would have no reason for complaint. Its advantages 
are clear; its utility evident. Catholic books can stand the test of any reasonable 
mind, honest in the search for truth. 

A fearless Catholic writer has lately declared that “no reviewer has the 
death-power in his hands,” though he may be guided by religious prejudice in his 
estimate of a book. According to an old adage, there are more ways of killing a 
cat than by choking it with butter. That there is still considerable antipathy 
shown to the very best Catholic books is abundantly proved by the data gathered 
through the Columbian Reading Union since the year 1889. A test case might 
be easily made by an inquiry as to the number of publishers and librarians in the 
United States who have admitted Fadzola, Callista, Dion and the Sybils—three 
classic Christian novels—on equal terms with Ben-Hur. 

* . * * 

Miss M. E. Ford, in her recent lecture-talk at the Waldorf, considered Altru- 
ism as taught by George Meredith. She said in part that Meredith belongs to 
the class of zsthetic teachers whose function is to make man desire the social 
right. His method was compared in certain respects to that of Balzac, although 
inferior in dramatic realism and style, and to Thackeray in the use of satire to 
teach what is desirable by picturing the reverse in forbidding colors. By making 
egoism repulsive, Meredith has helped the cause of altruism. In his psychologic 
analysis he is a follower of George Eliot. Meredith considers his books an epi- 
tome of the Great Human Comedy, and even goes so far as to excuse his style by 
claiming that it is the part of the humorist “to puzzle our wits,” which would in- 
dicate that he is designedly obscure. 

Several selections were read from Zhe Fgoizst to disclose the fact that it was 
not only the selfishness of the hero but his admiring self-revelation that wrecked 
his life and made others sad or bitter according to their characters. Many ques- 
tions as to why the egoist of extreme type seems peculiarly indigenous to British 
soil were considered. One answer to this was that the law of entail makes the 
eldest son of supreme interest in the family, while the superlative importance at- 
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tached to competitive examinations in the schools and the popularity of certain 
sports all tend to the cultivation of egoism. 

Mr. Richard Hovey added a realistic interest to the occasion by relating 
some personal reminiscences of Meredith. He declared that inreading Meredith’s 
works he had not thought of his philosophy and deep thoughts as set forth by 
Miss Ford, but chiefly of his rococo style or entanglement. He confessed that 
Meredith’s women exasperated him, as they always failed at the last moment, 
but in talking with the novelist he discovered that he is not lacking in high ideals 
of woman, but depicts her as the result of education and environment. 

The fact that he is a Welshman may explain why Mr. Meredith detested 
everything English. He is appreciative of the best French writers and is fond 
of Americans: he has three hobbies—cooking, of which he is most fond, socialism 
and the new woman. 

Mr. Keeley felt indebted to Miss Ford for the lucid manner in which she had 
brought out the thoughts wrapped up in mazes. 

Professor F. Edge Kavanagh believed Meredith, in his psychological studies 
of the inner workings of the human heart, superior to any one since Shakspere. 

Miss Annie Vernon Dorsey, the novelist, asked for an expression of opinion 
as tothe motive of “ Diana at the Cross Roads” in betraying her lover. Miss 
Ford said it is inexplicable, unless the author desires to emphasize the intuitive 
impulse upon which women so often act. Mr. Hovey did not think it a reflection 
on the loyalty of woman; only the lack of responsibility in her training. 

* + * 


It is good news to announce that the series of Catholic novels by American 


authors has proved an instantaneous success, greater than was expected. Within 
three months after publication a second edition has been printed of every one of 
the following five books: Mr. Billy Buttons, by Walter Lecky, $1.25; Passing 
Shadows, by Anthony Yorke, $1.25; A Woman of Fortune, by Christian Reid, 
$1.25; The Vocation of Edward Conway, by M. F. Egan, $1.25; A Round Table 
of the Representative American Catholic Novelists, Short Stories, $1.50. 

Catholic novels never before had such success that of five new volumes a 
second edition was called for within three months after publication. They were 
new books by our foremost American Catholic novelists ; they were brought out 
in attractive, up-to-date style, equal to any issued by non-Catholic publishers ; 
they were cheap in price, considering that they are original novels on which copy- 
right is paid to their authors, just as cheap as similar books issued by non-Catho- 
lic houses, though the latter can publish theirs in much larger quantities. 

A sneering criticism published in the Evening Post, edited by Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, had the effect of arousing a vigorous discussion on the unfair treatment 
shown to Catholic writers and their books in this land of religious equality. The 
Benziger Brothers feel very much indebted to the valiant support of their enter- 
prise furnished by the Catholic press, and seem to have abundant proof for the 
statement that “ Catholic books are totally ignored by the secular press, despite 
the fact. that these secular papers have many Catholic readers.” 

* * * 

No mere pen-picture would adequately describe the condition of the Library 
of Congress at Washington. It is not confused—far from it. No library in the 
world is so well arranged and so ready of access. But it is crowded to an extent 
almost inconceivable. Nothing short of the genius of Mr. Spofford could have 
made the collection in its present shape a practicable library. The removal of the 
masses of books must involve no disturbance of their relation as expressed in the 

(Continued on page 144.) 
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catalogue—not even temporarily. Placed on the new shelves, the location of each 
one must be as well marked as if it had not been transferred. 

Incidental to the transfer, a few changes will be made in the classification of 
the books, but they will not be important. Already the alphabetical system has 
been developed to such completeness that there is very little beyond. There are 
now 685,000 bound volumes in the library and 230,000 unbound, and any individu- 
al work in all that vast number is accessible at a minute’s notice. In anticipation 
of the move, a system of marks and numbers is being prepared by Mr. Spofford, 
which will make it certain that no volume shall be misplaced in its new quarters. 
The shelves, constructed on a novel plan, are so contrived that they may be 
altered to fit books of any size. 

The Library of Congress has now about 1,000,000 musical compositions—all 
of them filed for copyright. No appropriation has been made for binding them as 
yet. So at present they are merely arranged alphabetically by publishers. 
Awaiting proper action by Congress, they will be stored in the music-hall of the 
new building. Eventually, when bound in volumes, they will be arranged on 
shelves. It is expected that Congress will make provision for framing the works 
of graphic art which are to be displayed in a great hall, 217 feet long by 35 feet, 
wide. This collection comprises a quarter of a million pictures, including line en- 
gravings, wood-cuts, chromo-lithographs, photogravures, etc. In charge of it will 
be a skilled custodian, who will arrange the work in classes, making selections of 
the finest specimens from each class. The best of such specimens will be dis- 
played on the walls, while others will be shown in wing-frames, so that a vast 
number may be exhibited in a little room. The rest will be arranged in cases and 
drawers, so classified as to be of ready reference. One of the most interesting 
features of the new building will be a literary museum, arranged by Mr. Spofford, 
wherein will be displayed under glass all sorts of rare and queer books. There 
will be a Washington Room, occupied exclusively by works relating to the Father 
of his Country, and in the map-room will be shown a great collection of early 
American maps and other curiosities of this kind. 

A writer in the Washington Post is convinced that a very large proportion of 
the volumes now in charge of Mr. Spofford are the merest rubbish and unworthy 
a place upon the shelves. To prove this it is only necessary to state that the 
government gets two copies of every book upon which the author takes out a 
copyright. Any reading man will know what percentage of the literature annually 
copyrighted is fit for intelligent perusal. Any mathematician can calculate the 
value of nine-tenths of the books received by the library in that way. The fact 
remains, though, that we now have a magnificent building in which to house a 
magnificent library ; that we have a really fine collection of maps; that we have 
the nucleus of a suitable collection of books; that there is reason to hope that 
some day there may be a wiser and better-informed system of development and 
control. We have the beginnings of a national library of which the American 
people may eventually be proud. Why not lift the thing out of the mire of 
patronage-pettifogging and set it up on a fitting plane of usefulness and dignity ? 
The national library should be under executive, not legislative control. It should 
not be a thing for congressional committees to quarrel over. Itsemployees should 
not be the creatures of political influence and favor. Great libraries are not 
managed in such fashion elsewhere. They are put under permanent authority, 
and those who have charge of them are chosen with reference to their profession- 
al acquirement and capacity. M. C. M. 


























